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CHAPTER XIV. 


LaTE in the afternoon of his arrival in London Michael went to 

| call upon Mrs. Roath and her daughter in Eaton Place, where, as 

| Edith had informed him, they were staying with her great-uncle, 
Colonel Bertwald. 

| Mrs. Roath did not appear, but after a moment’s waiting 

- Edith entered the sitting-room on the ground floor, into which he 

| had been ushered. 

She was dressed in deep mourning and looked pale and tired. 

‘How good of you to come so soon! Uncle George lets us 

have this room to ourselves, so we shall not be interrupted unless 
| Mamma changes her mind and comes down. She sent you her 
| love, but she was resting and disinclined to move. All this shop- 
| ping and business are very tiring for her, and not at all in her 
line” Edith was talking very fast, in evident nervousness. 

‘Look here’—she showed him a writing-table covered with 
“letters. ‘I spend my time answering them. Mamma won’t look 
| at them.’ 

* How is she ?’ 
| ‘Very strange and restless. Sometimes full of the wildest 
' schemes for her own future, and sometimes so listless that she 
sits with her hands in her lap without reading or speaking, or 
' taking any notice of anyone for hours.’ 
| ‘And you?’ 

' Michael spoke tenderly because he was too sympathetic to do 
» otherwise, and Edith flushed and her eyes filled with tears because 
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she was overwrought and overtired, wherefore any little kindness 
moved her thus easily. 

‘T am all right,’ she said. ‘I was glad to come away—though 
buying mourning is dreary work. I hoped the change would do 
poor Mummy good, but unfortunately Uncle George gets on her 
nerves. He is such an old bachelor, full of fusses and fads, and with 
such violent opinions on almost every subject. Perhaps wrangling 
takes her mind off her sorrow ; but it’s very fatiguing, even for me, 
who only listen.’ 

‘What in heaven’s name do they wrangle about ?’ 

‘Everything in turn. Last night it was the franchise. Uncle 

George has worked out an elaborate scheme for its reform.’ Edith’s 
face became animated as usual when she was talking; and she 
looked very pretty, leaning a little towards her visitor with her 
elbow on a small table covered with bric-d-brac, and her chin 
in her hand. ‘He wants to abandon all property qualifications, 
and give one vote to every male citizen who can show that he is 
earning his own living, and who has passed a certain qualifying 
examination on leaving school. Soldiers, sailors, and members of 
the police force would have one each as a right ; non-commissioned 
officers two; and commissioned in exact proportion to their rank 
and length of service. Extra votes would be made the reward of 
public service in every rank of life. For instance, mayors, judges, 
governors of colonies, cabinet ministers, and so on would have extra 
votes attached to their offices. Colleges, including technical 
colleges, would have votes attached to their degrees. Honours 
granted to distinguished men would carry a number of votes with 
them. In effect, his scheme carried out would, he says, give the 
privilege of voting to workers, and withhold it from idlers; and 
bring us near the ideal of being governed by the intelligent minority 
instead of by the senseless majority.’ 

‘I am no politician,’ said Michael, shrugging his shoulders ; ‘ it 
sounds like mere common sense to me.’ 

‘Poor Uncle George! It is the polite indifference of his hearers 
which maddens him,’ she said, reproachfully. ‘ He is bursting with 
wrath at so many injustices and anomalies. Would you believe 
it, men in the public services, civil or military, slaving away in 
the most unhealthy parts of the Empire, vitally interested in its 
welfare, exiled from home in its interests, obliged to part from their 
children, and often their wives—men of vast experience and tried 
ability who have served their country for years—have no vote at all, 
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while the Whitechapel receiver of stolen goods and alien birth, who 
has never done a hand’s turn of work for the public welfare in his 
life, gets one? It all sounds incredibly topsy-turvy, as he puts it, 
and indefensible. But Mamma must needs take the opposite side, 
and defend the property qualification vigorously. So they had a 
battle royal, and it ended in Uncle George’s rushing out of the room 
and slamming the door. He can’t stand much contradiction from 
anyone, and none from a woman. It doesn’t mean he isn’t fond 
of her. You know what one’s relations are like.’ 

‘T only have one relation in the world.’ 

‘You are lucky.’ 

‘Is that your uncle’s portrait ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

Michael looked up at the fine old face in the picture over the 
mantelpiece. 

Choleric dark eyes shot defiance at the beholder from the shelter 
of bristling white eyebrows, and a heavy military moustache hid 
the mouth above the obstinate out-thrust chin. 

On the right of the portrait, low down, hung a red velvet plague, 
and in the centre of that a pearl-framed miniature—the replica of 
the one in Mr. Edyvean’s locket. 

‘Who is this ?’ he asked, almost involuntarily, and before he 
had time to reflect. 

‘Uncle George’s sister, my great-aunt Elizabeth. She was 
separated from her first husband under rather painful circum- 
stances and the family cast her off. When her first husband died 
she married a son of Lord Dabernon, and he quarrelled with his 
family in consequence.’ 

Michael stopped her. He felt as though he were surprising a 
friend’s secret. 

‘I didn’t mean to ask that,’ he said, ‘ but I was struck by her 
likeness to your mother.’ 

‘Yes, Mamma is like her,’ said Edith, tranquilly. ‘From 
all I have heard, however, she was not an aunt to be proud of. I 
don’t know why Uncle George keeps her miniature hung up, for 
they hadn’t spoken for years before she died.’ 

‘He seems to be rather a peppery gentleman.’ 

‘He has his ideas. One of them is that women should be 
completely subject to men, and have no opinions of their own,’ 
said Edith, smiling. 

‘ Does he approve of your profession ? 
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‘ He would have preferred me to marry, or to settle down with 
Mamma in the conventional way; as indeed I would do if she 
wanted me,’ Edith said, in a softened voice. 

‘I can’t conceive her not wanting you,’ cried Michael, warmly, 

‘We understand each other,’ Edith answered. ‘ Don’t look 
so unhappy.’ 

‘I can’t bear to think of your doing hard work—seeing horrible 
ugly sights, suffering—torture,’ he stammered. ‘ You so—forgive 
me—pretty, and with everything before you.’ 

‘If I were not pretty,’ said Edith, looking at him kindly, yet 
with that air of detachment and calm that from the first had piqued 
and interested Michael, ‘ you would not, I think, see any reason 
why I should not devote myself to good works. And no one can 
deny that caring for the sick must be a good work. Then say to 
yourself, my friend, that a woman’s beauty lasts but a short time; 
and that if it should by chance give any pleasure to a number of 
sick and sorrowful people during that little period, it is not alto- 
gether wasted, even though it should never belong ’—her pale cheek 
glowed—‘to one particular man: for that isthethought in your mind.’ 

Michael did not deny it. 

‘ Now let us talk no more about me,’ said Edith. ‘I should 
like to hear of you. You are going to Fort Aloysius ?’ 

‘ Yes, I am going.’ 

‘I wish Mamma could find something of the kind you are going 
to seek,’ said Edith, sighing vaguely. ‘ It is very pitiful to see her.’ 

‘Why should you wish her to believe what you don’t believe 
yourself ? I am quoting your own words,’ he said, quickly. 

Edith’s beautiful eyes met his, and he saw that they were filled 
with tears. 

‘It is strange how a great sorrow alters one’s point of view,’ 
she said humbly. ‘I am not so self-satisfied—so sure of my 
own wishes, as I was, before my father died. I find it is difficult, 
almost impossible, to believe that this yearning to meet one’s 
beloved dead again—to make oneself worthy of meeting them 
again—can be given one for nothing.’ 


Michael had an engagement to dine with Mrs. Carseleigh and go to 
the Gaiety, but as he dressed for dinner he found himself regretting 
it, and wishing that he was dining at his club and going to bed early 
instead ; for his sympathies with Edith were very strongly aroused, 
and he felt disinclined to exert himself to be amusing or to be amused. 
But before he had been five minutes at the Savoy, where he 
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MICHAEL FERRYS. 5 


awaited the lady, his mood was affected by the cheerfulness of one 
or two greetings which he received ; and by the time Mrs. Carseleigh 
arrived he had partially recovered his spirits. 

Many eyes were turned in her direction as she effected her 
somewhat languid and self-conscious entry: one rather large hand 
grasping the light wrap that had fallen from her too décolleté 
shoulders, and the other lifting the hem of a sufficiently conspicuous 
sea-green dress to display a golden shoe. 

The first glance attracted, for there was a certain grace in the 
outline of the tall slight figure ; the wealth of auburn hair framed an 
oval face of startling pallor, with large light eyes, and the whiteness 
of the shoulders and arms challenged criticism. But a nearer 
inspection disappointed ; the pallid skin possessed that coarseness 
of texture which sometimes accompanies red hair, the lipless mouth 
betrayed the discontent of feeble health and spirits, and the rounded 
shoulders and hollow chest suggested anzemia. 

Michael was not blind however to the attention his companion 
excited as he conducted her to the little table decked with specimen 
roses, where several attentive waiters, with energy and deference 
proportionate to his known wealth, awaited the arrival of the great 
Alexander Ferrys’ only son. 

Mrs. Carseleigh was not blind either. She glanced to the right 
and to the left, made a certain commotion over settling down, 
taking off her long gloves, placing her enormous ostrich-feather fan, 
etc., and then leaning her white elbows on the table, and assuming 
a somewhat dégagé attitude, as she fingered a row of suspiciously 
large pearls, she began telling him some amusing stories of Cairo, 
and urged him to return thither the following winter. 

‘It’s not what it was, but still it would be difficult to find a 
jollier place to loaf in.’ 

Michael laughed and shook his head. 

“My loafing days are over.’ 

“You are going to follow in your father’s footsteps, make 
more money and become a multi-millionaire ?’ she said, clasping 
her hands. 

‘I have no ambition that way.’ 

‘Tell me,’ she said, leaning a little towards him ; ‘ or of course 
don’t tell me if you don’t like, is it true that you are going to be 
married 2’ 

‘I am going to be married, but since the date isn’t definitely 
settled, we won’t talk about it,’ he said, with the unconscious 
authority born of habit. 
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“Not for the world,’ she said, piqued; ‘ only—it is a little 
difficult to think of you as a married man, Michael.’ Her friendship 
with Mr. Ferrys had not been of long duration, but a few weeks’ 
acquaintance with a man usually sufficed with Mrs. Carseleigh for 
an interchange of Christian names. ‘ You don’t mind my saying— 
I do hope she’s worthy of you, dear old man.’ 

Michael laughed aloud. 

‘Have some more champagne, Lilah, and don’t for heaven’s 
sake talk such nonsense,’ he said, gaily. 

‘Well, I won’t ; and I won’t ask questions, or at least only one. 
Is it Marjory Wulsin ? ’ 

“No, itisn’t. Iscarcely know Lady Marjory ; but that reminds 
me: I'll call on the Duchess to-morrow. I said I would, and I forgot.’ 

“She won’t forget. I watched her when you were talking to 
the girl at Ascot. You admired her very much then. Didn’t you ?’ 

‘Then, now, and always. She is one of the prettiest girls I ever 
saw, said Michael, gallantly. ‘ Must we talk of hernow? I’d so 
much rather hear some more about Cairo.’ 

‘ You might let me forget Cairo. If you only knew how thankful 
I am to be away from the place!’ she sighed. ‘I’m frightfully ill, 
you know.’ 

“You don’t look it.’ His eyes were wandering. Suddenly his 
face grew puzzled. ‘Lilah, don’t look round for a moment, and 
then take a glance to the right, and see if you recognise a lady in 
a scarlet dress who has been staring hard at us and has just bowed 
to me. I don’t know her from Adam, but ‘her face is somehow 
familiar.’ 

* What is she like 2’ 

‘A thousand years old, with a nondescript reddish face, and a 
gown made in the year one.’ 

After a few more words Mrs. Carseleigh took the required 
observation with an adroitness born of practice. 

Then she laughed. 

‘ She "ll take precious good care not to bow to me,’ she said, and 
displayed a row of small even teeth in a merriment not convincing. 
‘I remember her. She was a fellow-passenger of mine from Cairo, 
where I met her first. A Mrs. Kitson or Catson, or some such name. 
I suppose she met you in Cairo too ?’ 

‘Hast thou found me, O mine enemy!’ said Michael, with @ 
laugh. ‘ Mrs. Kelson of Cwmcoel, by Jove! I seem to be always 
giving her opportunities.’ 
‘What do you mean ?’ 
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‘Nothing. I’ve only spoken to the lady once, and should be 
rather glad to know I was never going to speak to her again. She 
must have a hawk’s eye and the memory of an elephant to have 
spotted me.’ 

‘That sort of woman never forgets anything or anybody,’ said 
Mrs. Carseleigh, viciously. ‘ One comfort is that she got herself so 
disliked at Cairo that nobody would dream of believing anything 
she said out there. She lives in Wales, doesn’t she ? ’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Michael. ‘What! no babas au rhum ? and 
I ordered them especially for you.’ 

‘I’m not a bit hungry,’ said Mrs. Carseleigh, plaintively. ‘I 
told you I was ill, but you weren’t listening. It was an awful 
effort to come at all to-night, if you only knew.’ 

‘ Poor little thing ! ’ said Michael. 

Sympathy cost him nothing, and Mrs. Carseleigh required a 
plentiful supply, as he knew of old. She thought that delicacy 
made her interesting, and detailed the symptoms of fainting, etc., 
which had assailed her during the afternoon’s effort to entertain 
unwelcome visitors. 

‘Somehow, I don’t know how it is, everything seems to fall on 
me,’ she said, piteously opening her eyes like a child—a thirty-year- 
old child, with a powdered face and painted lips, and with some 
odd memories lurking perhaps in the brain-cells beneath the wonder- 
ful auburn hair. ‘Mamma is over sixty and half an invalid, and 
thinks of nothing on earth but my brother Harry’s girls who live 
with her, and who are just at the tiresome age: girls of fifteen and 
sixteen, who can’t do a thing to help her.’ 

Michael thought in the circumstances it was not wonderful that 
the visiting married daughter should be expected to take her share 
of the responsibility, but he did not betray his thoughts; only 
smiled and said : 

‘Rough luck; but I hope you manage to squeeze a little fun 
out of life on the whole.’ 

‘I should if Jim wasn’t for ever wiring for me to go back to 
Egypt. It’s funny he never realises how delicate I am, but it ’s 
not his fault, poor boy. He never understands. No, Michael, no 
more champagne. I never do take anything of that sort, and I’ve 
had two glasses already.’ 

‘ Let ’s start, then,’ said Michael. 

They had to pass Mrs. Kelson, and she was not the woman to 
let her prey escape. Though Michael averted his eyes, her voice 
obliged him to see her. 
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‘ How-d’ye-do, Mr. Ferrys? You remember me? Cairo. The 
hermit’s glen, as they call it, and that poor mad Mr. Edyvean, 
Have you been down there lately ? and how is our dear little 
Winefride ? ’ 

‘I came up to-day,’ said Michael, civilly. 

Mrs. Carseleigh had wisely passed on in search of her cloak. 

‘Come and see me—150 Grosvenor Gardens,’ said Mrs. Kelson, 
with an encouraging smile. ‘Stay—can you dine to-morrow night ? 
Some great friends of the Gryfiydds coming.’ 

Michael thanked her and declined. 

The meeting had quenched his newly-recovered cheerfulness, 
and he wished anew that he had not come. He eyed Mrs. Carseleigh 
rather discontentedly, as her drooping form, with its falling wrap 
gathered about her too voyante dress, emerged from the doorway of 
the ladies’ dressing-room. 

‘She ’s underbred—bad form,’ he thought, ‘and she doesn’t 
improve in manner, or appearance, or anything else. And under 
pretext of kindness I encourage her to gad about like this when 
she ’d better by far be nursing her sick mother, or toddling back to 
that ass of a Carseleigh, who believes in her. He ’ll drink himself to 
death if nobody looks after him. However, I suppose his habits 
form her best excuse for coming away—poor soul ! ’ 

It was not in Michael’s nature to be cross, but he found it a little 
difficult to conceal his depression, and was obliged to plead fatigue 
when she reproached him for being out of spirits on their arrival at 
the Gaiety. 

In the glare of the brilliantly-lighted stage, and the noise of the 
orchestra—for they had seats in the front row of stalls—he found 
himself thinking of Edith Roath’s grave beautiful eyes, and recalling 
the low tones of her calm voice and the restfulness of her quiet 
presence. Not the quiet of dulness, never that ; but the quiet of con- 
trolled force and depth. More than ever he grew impatient of Mrs. 
Carseleigh’s fatiguing affectations, and manner alternating between 
the hysterical giggle of forced merriment and the pout of reproach- 
ful sentimentality. Her attitudinising annoyed him profoundly ; 
whether she leaned forward with bare hands clasped about crossed 
knees, gazing with simulated intensity of interest at the singer ; 
or whether, relaxing into languor, she leaned back with half-closed 
eyes and a be-ringed forefinger supporting her drooping head. 

‘It doesn’t suit me to be made to think,’ reflected Michael, 
gloomily ; but her piteous comments on his absentmindedness 
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filled him presently with remorse, and he exerted himself to throw off 
his melancholy, aided by the efforts of the comedian who principally 
held the stage ; so that he was better company during the drive to 
her mother’s house in Kensington than he had been in the early 
part of the evening. 

Nevertheless, having deposited his companion at her own door, 
and refused to come in for the whisky-and-soda she offered, he 
drove off alone in the hansom with a great sense of relief. 

It seemed to him, in his new-born fastidiousness, extraordinary 
that Lilah Carseleigh should ever have amused or interested him 
even at his idlest; and this was hard upon the poor lady in 
question, for it was Michael, and not she, who had changed. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE next morning Michael was not very much surprised to receive 
a summons to Eaton Place. 

Mrs. Roath wanted to see him for a few moments in the morning, 
when she was at her best, if it suited him. 

It suited him very well, since he was not leaving for Scotland 
until the night train. 

He was taken upstairs this time, and in the drawing-room found 
Edith and her mother, and the fiery Colonel Bertwald, all awaiting 
him. 

‘My uncle wanted to see you,’ said Mrs. Roath, holding out her 
hand from the couch whereon, as usual, she was resting. 

“I knew your father,’ said Colonel Bertwald, darting a glance of 
keen inquiry at the young man from his dark eyes, and looking 
as though he had just walked out of the picture Michael had seen 
downstairs. ‘TI had a very great respect for him.’ 

Michael made a suitable response. His nonchalance was always 
tempered in the presence of his elders by a certain deference, which 
won their favour. 

‘When did you leave South Africa ? ’ asked the old gentleman. 

‘I haven’t been out there since my father died, nor for some 
time earlier.’ 

“Why not?’ This was disconcerting. ‘Surely he had immense 
interests in the country ?’ 

‘ He had at one time.’ 
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‘What was his opinion of the condition of things out there ?’ 

“Mr. Ferrys’ answer to your question was significant, Uncle 
George,’ said Mrs. Roath impatiently. 

‘He used to be full of enthusiasm,’ said Colonel Bertwald. 

“Yes, he was. A good many years ago.’ 

“It is a good many years ago that I saw him last. He was 
making an immense deal of money.’ 

‘At immense cost to himself. But he had practically parted 
with most of his interests in South Africa before he died. He had 
wound up his affairs there and was coming home for good.’ 

Colonel Bertwald’s fiery eyes expressed disapproval so plainly 
that Michael answered his unspoken thought. 

“ Not desertion, sir. His heart had always been set on entering 
English politics one day; but as you say he was making money, 
and his business instincts overpowered his ambition. But it dawned 
upon him suddenly, and, as it turned out, too late, that his life was 
slipping away, and his ambition unfulfilled. So he determined to 
cut himself free from the country he ’d worked in. He wrote me he 
should do better service in Parliament, and he was as keen on work 
at fifty-seven as he ’d ever been.’ 

“I read a good deal about him, in the papers, when he died. 
A wonderful career ! ’ 

“His father’s was even more wonderful. Both were self-made 
men; but my grandfather, who was only a ship’s surgeon, laid the 
foundation that my father built on.’ 

*‘ And what are you going to do ?’ 

Michael looked from him to Mrs. Roath, and shrugged his 
shoulders very slightly. Edith’s face was hidden; her arm rested 
on the mantelpiece, and she was looking into the fire, which had 
been lighted in defiance of all Colonel Bertwald’s rules, because his 
niece found the day damp and chilly. 

‘ You don’t mean to say that at your age, and with your command 
of wealth, and your intelligence—you look intelligent enough—’ 
said Colonel Bertwald indignantly, ‘ that you ’ll sit down and content 
yourself with spending the money your father and grandfather 
made? Why the deuce can’t you carry out your father’s ambition ? 
We want fresh blood, young blood——’ 

* Above all, we want money,’ murmured Mrs. Roath, but below 
her breath ; and her choleric uncle did not catch the purport of her 
murmur. 

“If you ’re half as clever as my niece here and her daughter 
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make'you out to be—’ said the septuagenarian enthusiast, eagerly ; 
and was interrupted by Mrs. Roath. 

‘Dear Uncle George, what business is it of ours ?’ 

‘ Everybody’s business is my business. I’m an old man, and I 
knew his father,’ said Colonel Bertwald, crossly. ‘ I’m not going to 
apologise to the lad for showing my interest in him.’ 

‘T hope not, sir,’ said Michael, and he laughed frankly. 

* Besides, how do you know he’s not on our side?’ said Mrs. 
Roath, with that softly mocking smile. 

‘I wonder you do not blush when you say our side, Elspeth. 
When in the memory of man has a Bertwald been anything but a 
reformer ? ’ 

‘Edith and I are Roaths. And I am a fine old crusted Tory. 
Indeed, if I could have my way we should return to Absolute 
Monarchy. I would rather be ruled by a man than a mob,’ she said 
lightly. 

Michael intervened hastily, for Edith raised her head, and her 
eyes signalled a command. 

“I know scarcely anything of English politics,’ he said. ‘I wag 
educated out of England; and since I left college I have been a 
wanderer over the face of the earth. As for my qualifications, I 
have none; unless being a bit of a linguist would be of any use.’ 

“Use! of course it’s of use ; opens up the literature of other 
countries, which to most men’s minds are closed treasure-houses,”’ 
said Colonel Bertwald, emphatically. ‘ But it ’s time you started 
your career. What’s your age ?’ 

* Six-and-twenty.’ 

‘Very good, very good. Not too old and not too young. Think 
it over,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ and I think you ’ll see that it’s 
every man’s duty to be a good citizen. If I had my way the drones 
should be put to death.’ 

“I suppose I am a drone,’ said Michael, with a deprecatory 
twinkle. 

“You needn’t be, you needn’t be. All your life before you,’ 
said the old soldier stoutly, yet with a note of envy in his voice. 
‘Youth, health, wealth—well, well! I’ve had my day, but I 
would I could inspire the young ones with half my energy. Half 
my energy. The knowledge of what they want, and the power to 
express it clearly and simply. People drown their meaning in 
words. Avoid that in speaking. You look as if you had the gift 
of the gab.’ 
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Michael and Edith exchanged a swift and fleeting smile. 

“Dear Uncle George, you have not given him much chance to 
prove it.’ 

“He ’ll get his chance fast enough. Let your motto be Simplicity, 
my boy. As one grows older and wiser, one combs out one’s ideas 
in private, until they become clear, and above all very simple. 
Great truths are always simple. Only fools are impressed by 
involvedness and mistake it for profundity. These also mistake 
lucidity for foolishness, with some show of reason, since they cannot 
believe that that which even they can understand may yet be wisdom. 
And remember that originality always excites the ridicule of the 
many.’ Colonel Bertwald’s eyes glowed beneath his snow-white 
brows, and his knotted hand trembled as he raised it and shook 
his finger at Michael. ‘ Despise ridicule. Have the courage of your 
convictions.’ 

* And if I have no convictions ? ’ 

“Go and get some, sir. I don’t know what you modern young 
men are made of,’ he groaned. ‘ However, if you’ve lost the power 
of thinking for yourself, the next best thing is to let someone think 
for you.’ His sanguine spirit recovered. ‘ At least you can follow 
your leader loyally and faithfully. Well, well!’ he stopped short, 
warned by a certain suppressed impatience in his niece’s manner. 
“You ‘ll bear my words in mind, and when you want introduc- 
tions—to make a beginning—come and see me, and I shall be at 
your service. I’ve lived in London all my life, and know most 
people ; and if you ’ve lived abroad all your life, why, that in itself 
might help you a bit.’ . 

Michael thanked him, and he hurried out of the room, full of 
importance and energy. 

“He tires me more than anyone in the world,’ said Mrs. Roath, 
closing her eyes wearily. 

“A talk with Mr. Ferrys will rest you, Mummy,’ said Edith, 
“and I am going out.’ 

* Why should you go out, my darling ? ’ 

“It is easier to talk @ deux than @ trois,’ said Edith, with perfect 
simplicity ; ‘ and Mr. Ferrys and I said our say yesterday. I daresay 
I shall be back before he is gone.’ 

She vanished, and Michael once more drew a low seat beside 
Mrs. Roath’s sofa. 

The false excitement which had burned in her cheeks and lighted 
her dark eyes during their last meeting at Clode had all died away, 
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and she looked very pale and frail, with the great circles about her 
black-fringed eyes heavily accentuated. 

With his quickness for observing detail, Michael perceived that 
the individual taste that distinguished her had made a frantic 
effort to cope with the ugliness of conventional mourning. She 
looked, in consequence, even less like the widow than she had looked 
like the wife of an old-fashioned English High Church Tory squire. 
Though her chiffon draperies were as black, they were also as light, as 
soot ; falling over an undersheath of white, which emerged spotless 
at neck and wrist. 

The slender form was still outlined by the favourite sleeveless 
jacket ; but the dull black cloth which formed its substance was 
edged with faint silver. 

The pearls she loved gleamed dimly about her dusky throat and 
in her delicate ears. The glory of the sunshine had faded, and her 
day of vivid glow and colour was over-past ; but there remained the 
subtle attractive atmosphere of the night of her sorrow ; a suggestion 
aided by that soft moonlit darkness of drapery, the jet of her hair, 
the starry brilliance of her eyes, and the pallor of her elfin face. 

Michael said to himself that this woman would never lose the 
subtle charm that could neither be defined nor eluded. It would 
cling to her until the day of her death ; that mystery of attraction 
which, like a spirit made visible, looked through her eyes and 
arrested the attention of the passer-by. 

He noticed, on the usual elbow-table that held her cigarette-box 
and ash-tray, and gold cup filled with violets, that the exquisitely 
bound volumes of poetry and philosophy had given place to a large 
old shabby leather Bible, with faded ribbon markers, which he 
recognised as having belonged to Mr. Roath. 

He looked at the little frail mourner upon the sofa, and as he 
looked he was filled with compassion, and she knew that he was 
filled with compassion. 

‘ Edith is going back to work,’ she said suddenly. 

* What will you do without her ?’ 

“I shall be better without her. The thought that I was spoiling 
her life, and letting her waste her precious youth and strength 
on me when her heart and soul are in her work, would kill me 
outright,’ said Mrs. Roath, vehemently. Then with one of her 
sudden changes of mood she began to laugh. ‘If you could 
read the reams of advice I’ve had from maiden aunts and childless 
cousins about my daughter when Edith went to school, when 
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she went to college, when she went to the hospital; all urging 
me to keep her at home to be a comfort to me: pointing 
out that she could keep house for me. As if any woman 
would be such a fool as to relinquish the reins of her house- 
hold before she was bedridden. I haven’t sympathy with all 
modern developments, but when I remember what the lives of 
some of my contemporaries have been! Sometimes three or 
four able-bodied women, sitting round waiting for husbands who 
didn’t come; taking it in turns to arrange the flowers, and order 
the dinner for their mamma, who could have done it all so much 
better for herself; and who might have enjoyed calling on her 
friends if custom hadn’t dictated that a daughter must come with 
her and sit listening to the conversation that would have been 
interesting but for that embarrassing young presence. Thank 
heaven that the girls, even of our own class, may “ live their own 
lives ’’—as the jargon of the day runs—a little more naturally now.’ 

‘But surely you would have a young giri sheltered by her 
mother’s care ?’ said Michael, smiling. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Mrs. Roath. ‘ Under normal conditions 
youth seeks youth, and playmates naturally become lovers. Nature 
intended both lads and lasses to leave their parents and fly to their 
chosen mates and equals, while they were young. If modern 
artificial custom prevents this, yet it doesn’t make the prolonged 
companionship of mother and daughter, however delightful, an 
equal nor even a natural one. The normal mother may cling to her 
child, but the normal child openly or secretly craves liberty during 
her youth ; however glad she may be, later on, to return to her 
old home. Motherliness is often only another name for tyranny.’ 

‘Yes. That I have observed,’ said Michael. 

“In our own small neighbourhood at Clode I have seen a 
quiet girl, who read and thought and wanted to be let alone, forced 
on to the treadmill of society, because her mother had been forced 
to it in her youth ; and a rosy country maid who loved the outdoor 
life to which she had been bred, and who would have been an ideal 
wife for a plain sporting squire or parson—taken to London year 
after year, fretting and bored and losing her roses, and at last 
falling a victim to her mother’s worldliness, and joining in her 
schemes for the entrapping of eldest sons. Pah! they are dumb, 
these young girls, and have no one to speak for them, but I watched 
the farce for years; and when the time came I would not rush to 
London and take a furnished house and plot for invitations from 
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hostesses I did not know. I had money enough, and wits enough 
to make a success of it if that had been my miserable ambition. 
But I let my child follow her bent. If she had been a little timid 
unenterprising thing, clinging to me and to her home, then also I 
would have let her follow her bent. My relatives were naturally 
shocked. It is the normal attitude of relations. They think it a 
duty and feel it a pleasure to find fault. But it is not in my nature 
to be influenced by anyone’s opinion but my own,’ she remarked, 
with equal truth and candour. ‘ Besides, these were the lineal 
descendants of our great-grandparents, who were scandalised 
because their daughters took to wearing jackets instead of shawls. 
The back numbers of Punch are very edifying. They show you 
that people are always shocked at the wrong things.’ 

She leaned back breathless, with glittering eyes, and a bright 
rose flush on her small delicate face. 

‘They all drive me mad with their suggestions now. They 
know so exactly how a widowed mother ought to behave. I am to 
go and make a home for Humphrey at Clode! Poor darling! a 
nice home I should make! He is dying to start a thousand inno- 
vations, and the fear of hurting my feelings would hamper him at 
every turn. Besides, I always hated his wife.’ 

‘His wife!’ Michael was startled. 

‘I mean his wife that will be, of course,’ said Mrs. Roath, 
drawing her finely-pencilled inky brows together, as she always 
did when the dulness of male perception irritated her. ‘I don’t 
know in the least who she will be; but I don’t pretend to like the 
thought of some odious chit getting hold of my boy, and making him 
do what she chooses and turning my home of twenty-seven years 
upside down to suit her horrid taste.’ 

“I see.’ 

‘Then my uncle——’ 

“I can quite see that wouldn’t do,’ Michael said, hastily. 

‘Did you ever see such an impatient, fierce creature as he is ? 
Always mad about something, and never satisfied with anybody. I 
would as soon live over a volcano,’ she said, with a vehemence 
that oddly resembled the impatience she denounced. ‘ But when I 
speak of taking a little flat in London, he becomes rabid ; pointing 
out the number of empty bedrooms in this house. And poor 
Tom rushed here to beg me to share his rooms.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 
‘Why not! Because he is very well as he is, And because, as 
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you know very well, a bachelor likes his rooms to himself. He is 
surely past the age of mothering,’ she retorted. ‘And now that 
Frank has joined his regiment—Besides, they are all well off. It’s 
not as though they needed help from me, or as if we should live more 
comfortably if we all clubbed together. Quite the contrary. We 
should be far more comfortable apart. When they were children 
and needed me, did I ever fail them ? ’ she said pathetically, ‘ though 
Heaven knows whether I was ever particularly suited to be the 
mother of a family.’ 

Michael was willing to agree that she looked less like the mother 
of a family than almost anyone he had ever seen; but he left 
these words unspoken; nor did she give him time to utter any 
opinion on the subject, being gifted, as she was, with a fair share 
of her uncle’s eloquence. 

“So I have decided that my flat shall be in Paris. Some old 
nook, probably, with a winding staircase, and corner cupboards, and 
a concierge delightful if heavily bribed ; and lace-curtained windows 
through which I shall peep at the Champs Elysées ; and white lilac 
in tall jars standing in sunny corners. I can see it all, and even 
smell the faint aroma of delicious coffee, and bread made with 
yeast and baked in wood ashes. And I will have my stout Marie or 
Céline in the kitchen bending over her pot-au-feu, and always ready 
to laugh and talk. Don’t you feel sometimes that nostalgia of Paris ? 

He nodded sympathetically. 

“I was at home, on the other side, in my childhood,’ she said 
softly, ‘that one never forgets. And because the people with 
whom I had to associate were wholly unsympathetic to me, so 
much the more I learned to take great pleasure in my surroundings. 
For instance, one of the clearest memories of my childhood is 
a laburnum covered with golden bloom. It can’t have been always 
in flower, even in Paris, can it ? But one looked in at the window 
of the room where a fool made learning distasteful to me through 
the bright spring mornings. As for the flowering ribes, the pungent 
odour of it even now brings me back an almost sick yearning for the 

days when I saw only the landscape, and dismissed from my mind’s 
eye the tiresome figures that dragged me by the hand for walks. . .. 
What have I to do with London fogs ? I will have my pied-d-terre 
in Paris, and from thence travel wherever I choose. I shall fill my 
empty days. I shall wander at will. Even when one is unhappy 
there is a certain consolation in being free, don’t you think ?’ she 
said appealingly. 
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‘I have never been anything else since I left college,’ said 
Michael. 

‘ And I have never known the sensation before in my life. But 
it is just beginning to dawn upon me, what it would be to get away 
from all these.’ She stretched out her little hand towards a pile 
of black-edged envelopes, stamped and ready for posting, which 
Edith had presumably forgotten ; and the gesture seemed to com- 
prehend also her desire to fly from her uncle’s kindness and over- 
bearing personality, and the uncongenial atmosphere of his abode. 

‘But you can’t go off quite alone. You need someone to take 
care of you,’ he cried, with that chivalrous desire to protect her 
which she never failed to evoke in mankind. 

‘Only a slave, and I have one,’ she said indifferently. ‘An 
honest devoted old thing, very energetic, and full of the kind of 
common sense I never had. A maid of the good old-fashioned upper- 
class type. She loves tiresome details like luggage and tickets, and 
packing and nursing one when one’s ill. She ’d follow me to the end 
of the world—and that is where I shall probably take her,’ she 
added, with the sudden irradiating smile that made her look like 
a tiny elfin edition of Edith. ‘I pine and burn for sunshine. I 
shall go to the East. Always I have longed to go, and always I 
have been restless. Who knows what influences of heredity may 
be working in my blood ? Perhaps when I get there my wander- 
fever may be healed.’ 

Michael looked at her, and saw that the dreaming and desire 
of years, though apparently slain by grief, were already springing 
to life again. Hers was not a spirit to be crushed permanently. 

She seemed, with her curious characteristic quickness, to divine 
his thoughts. 

‘Ah, you think I forget! Is it possible? Don’t you know 
that always—always—his presence will be with me?’ she said. 
under her breath. ‘There in that world of the invisible with 
which you say you have no affinity, but which is close—close to 
me—he stands beside me, on guard. If it were a thousand years, 
he would wait. If I committed a thousand sins, he would forgive. 
If I were loathsome in the sight of others, he would yet see 
me always as beautiful and wonderful. His love was inarticu- 
late ; he had no trick of words ; but none the less J knew it obsessed 
him, and that it will for ever blind the eyes of his soul to my faults. 
His love remained silent, deep, unchanging, through all my restless- 
ness, and the years of my discontent,’ she said, weeping. ‘ But 
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you, you saw him perhaps only as a dull old-fashioned narrow- 
minded man——’ 

‘I!’ cried Michael, warmly, ‘I saw in him a type of all that is 
best and noblest in manhood. A man of character; a worker, and 
simple, honest as the day, faithful to the best traditions he knew.’ 

‘ Faithful—yes,’ she said, clasping her little frail hands. ‘ Faith- 
ful for ever and ever. He was all you say—and God bless you for 
saying it—to those who surrounded him. But to me he is something 
more. A soul awful in its very simplicity and truth and purity.’ 
She looked wistfully at Michael. ‘ Even to think of him now brings 
me peace—as the thought of him never did when he was living; 
for then the fact that in mind and brain he was slower than I made 
me impatient ; even sometimes he bored me a little. Oh, why 
do I put it into words?’ She writhed back among the cushions. 
* But it is only to tell you how acutely, acutely, I realise now the 
difference between the mortal brain and the human soul. Yet 
there are those so dull of perception that they can see no difference ; 
those who must therefore be blind to the beautiful forgiving 
dumb soul that gazes bewildered and beseeching from the eyes 
of a fool who is mocked, or a child that does not understand 
why it is punished. But, thank God, I always knew that his 
soul was greater than mine ; just as I know now that his spirit is 
nearer mine than ever before.’ 

Michael uttered a sound of understanding and sympathy. 

‘It is when I am alone that I feel it most,’ she said ; ‘so bid 
me God-speed on my journey. I have wanted to go to the East, you 
know, ever since I was a little girl; and now that I am all alone I 
feel curiously—don’t laugh at me,’ she said imploringly, ‘ like the 
little girl I used to be, though Tam not any moreeven young. Yet, 
oddly, I know I shouldn’t enjoy my wanderings half so much if I 
didn’t know I had prepared and furnished a nest to fly home to 
whenever I was tired ; full of my own old treasures and the rubbish 
that a woman loves, and which to her make home wherever they 
may be. It is strange, strange, that in my sorrow, even in my 
remorse, I am also nearer happiness than I have been ever since I 
was the little girl I used to be ; though I have not touched it yet— 
though I may say I have never touched it—which makes me some- 
times wonder if there can really be a just God.’ 

Michael stooped his head, and kissed the frail hand, and bade 
her God-speed with all his heart; and she touched his dark hair 
lightly and tenderly, as though he had been one of her own boys. 
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‘ You too,’ she said, ‘ God speed you too on your quest. Some- 
thing will wake in you presently, I think.’ 

As he went downstairs he met Edith. 

‘I did not go out; I am going now. I wanted so much to ask 
you what you thought of her ?’ 

‘Much, much better; calmer; and best of all, with her interest 
in life re-awakening sooner than one would have dared to hope.’ 

Edith smiled. 

‘Whatever she did would be done quickly. The old vicar 
came from Clode to see her yesterday. He is so very gentle, and so 
very venerable and good, and looked up to my father so sincerely 
that nothing he said could jar. Poor old man, he has always been 
at her feet, an unconscious worshipper, and none the less sincere. 
He is much distressed that she will not return to Clode, but unshaken 
in the conviction that whatever she decides must be for the best.’ 

* She has an intensely attractive personality, something spiritual 
seems to emanate from her,’ said Michael, hesitating. 

Edith nodded. 

‘Whatever it is, and wherever she goes, she will never be 
lonely,’ she said, simply ; ‘ those who meet her, even though it be 
but once, are her friends. Yet I can’t bear to think of her setting 
forth on her travels, even with old Alison to take care of her. She 
seems so small and fragile to wander forth alone into the wide 
world ; accustomed as she is to be so surrounded by my father’s 
care and love.’ 

‘Tell me,’ said Michael, with a sudden impulse. ‘Given 
the continued existence of the individual soul after death, which 
would you say was the greater—that of your mother with her 
vivid personality or——’ 

‘ My father’s,’ said Edith instantly, ‘ because he was so stead- 
fast. So free from all that was little or vain or self-conscious. So 
utterly sincere; immovably upright; even though he was not 
clever as she is clever. Her spirit is restless, changeable—his 
must be the greater. Then she has spoken to you of her fancy that 
he is with her always 2?’ 

‘Rather of her intense conviction.’ 

‘Call it what you will,’ said Edith, sighing, ‘ this I know, and 
this only—that if it were possible—if he could—he would have 
chosen to be with her, watchin, over her until the hour of her 
death.’ 


(To be continued.) 


2-2 
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THE DOO’COT UP THE BRAES. 


BESIDE the Doo’cot up the braes 
The fields slope down frae me, 

And fine’s the glint on blawing days, 
O’ the bonnie plains o’ sea. 


Yont is my mither’s housie sma’ 
The smiddy by the byre, 

Whaur aye my feyther dings awa’ 
And my brither minds the fire. 





For Lachlan lo’es the smiddy’s reek, 
An’ Geordie’s but a fule, 

Wha’ drives the plough his bread to seek, 
And Rob’s to teach the schule. 


He’ll haver in the schule-house wa’s 
And ring the schule-house bell, 

He’ll skelp the scholars wi’ the tawse 
(I’d like that fine mysel’ !) 


They’re easy pleased, my brithers three ! 
I hate the smiddy’s lowe, 

A weary dominie I’d be, 
An’ I canna thole the plough! 


But by the doo’cot up the braes 
There’s nane frae me can steal 
The blue sea and the ocean haze 
And the ships I like sae weel. 


The brigs ride out past Ferryden 
*Ahind the girning tugs, 

And the lasses wave to the Baltic men 
Wi’ the gowd rings in their lugs. 














THE DOO’COT UP THE RBRAES. 


My mither’s sweer to let me gang, 
My feyther gi’es me blame, 

But youth is sair and life is lang 
When ye’re hairt’s sae far frae hame. 


But in the doo’cot up the braes 
Whaur nane may see my wurk, 

I’ve hid my pennies and my claes 
And the Buik I read at kirk. 


And come ae nicht when fowks are sound, 
T’ll lift them whaur they lie, 

And to the harbour I’ll be bound 
In the dim licht o’ the sky. 


And when the eastern blink grows wide, 
And dark still smoors the west, 

A Baltic brig will tak’ the tide 
Wi’ a lad that canna rest ! 





VIOLET JACOB. 





CHRISTMAS WITH JOHN HONORIUS. 
BY HIS HONOUR JUDGE PARRY. 


‘The Christmas Dinner needs no other Garnish than Peace and Goodwill.’ 
The Sayings of John Honorius, 1685. 

Ir it had not been for my love of gasteropod mollusks I should 
never have become intimate with the late Lord Livingstone, and 
could not possibly have learned the true story of Cobley’s journey 
on Christmas Eve in which that strange personality John 
Honorius played so characteristic a part. Henrietta Fulshaw 
was a cousin of Mrs. Black-Brooks, and her version of it I 
heard at second-hand early in the New Year. 

Lord Livingstone, like myself, was a snail-lover and collector. 
He became President of our Surbiton Snail Society, and when I 
showed him my modest yet perfect collection of the Helicidae the 
lord disappeared in him and we were as brothers. 

To me the snail has always been a vast scientific problem of 
whorls and spires and peristomes, and in appreciation of these 
things his lordship was more than my equal. But to his literary 
and poetic mind there was a perfection of dignity in the movement 
of the snail, the rhythm and tempo of which were in correct harmony 
with his own ideas of orderly government. It was this quality 
in him that made his appointment to the Dilatory Office so 
satisfactory to the nation. 

I was dining with his lordship at the Scientific Societies Club 
—we had been talking mollusks—when he waved the potatoes 
away with a sigh, saying ‘ The potato without patience is pulp.’ 

‘You know John Honorius ? ’ I cried eagerly, for I had heard 
the saying from Colonel Black-Brooks. 

‘I have known that wonderful man for many years,’ replied 
his lordship gravely. ‘ He is a good man.’ 

It is curious that I, who have never been privileged to meet 
him, should have been able by the accidents of friendship to 
piece together many stories of his strange and gracious charity. 
This story of Cobley would have been difficult to credit had not 
the main features of it been vouched for by Lord Livingstone 
and corroborated by Henrietta Fulshaw. 

Everard Cobley, C.B., was Assistant Under-Secretary in the 
Dilatory Office. Traditionally morose towards the members of the 
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public during office hours, he exercised a charming tact towards his 
superiors. When Lord Livingstone—then over eighty—became 
Secretary of State, he bought all his lordship’s literary works— 
including the ‘ Life of Luther’ in ten volumes—and read them 
sparingly and talked about them widely. 

One afternoon when he and his chief had spent several hours 
together settling that famous Dilatory dispatch to Nova Scotia, 
the old man turned round and said to Cobley with light-hearted 
curiosity: ‘I hear you are a reader of my books.’ 

‘Every one of them is on my shelves,’ replied Cobley with 
honest enthusiasm. 

‘ And your favourite ? ’ asked his lordship with an anxious smile. 

‘Luther,’ replied the other authoritatively ; ‘ undoubtedly 
Luther.’ 

‘ Strange,’ said his chief ; ‘I so seldom hear that said.’ 

‘I have only one criticism to make on Luther,’ continued 
Cobley. 

‘ And that is ?’ 

‘It is too short.’ 

Lord Livingstone looked up at the simple honest face of his 
subordinate, and taking him by the hand said: ‘Mr. Cobley, I 
thought I was the only person who knew that. You are a man 
of discernment.’ 

It was in the next list of honours that Everard Cobley got his 
‘C.B.’ 

And this joyous disposition, this endeavour to make the best 
of the worst and to heighten the pleasure of his neighbours, Everard 
Cobley carried into the wider world where friends and relatives 
were always glad of his smiling presence. Cobley was a believer 
and an optimist. He had no part in the crabbing jaundiced spirit 
of modern times, and though he felt that he was, as the ‘ Book of 
Sayings’ has it, ‘standing on an Island of Joy washed by the 
Waves of a Sea of Troubles’ he knew that there was enough of 
solid land to last his time and he was happy. 

Alone in his flat in Bloomsbury with his fire and his books or 
a few friends to dinner and a quiet rubber his best wants were 
gratified. Very regular were his out-goings and his in-comings, 
and most regular of all were his holidays. In the spring a fortnight 
in the Riviera, in September three weeks in Switzerland, and 
Christmas—that was always spent with his brother, Denvers 
Cobley, of Cobley End, in the north of Lancashire. 
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If there was any one thing that Everard Cobley would have 
confessed to as the greatest delight in life it was the old-fashioned 
keeping of Christmas. The misrule of an old-world Christmas 
at a country house was the necessary rhythmic break in the 
symmetry of his life. From January to December he looked 
forward to his annual visit to Cobley End. And who that has 
been of the party could not tell you what glory he added to the 
festival with his fun and high spirits? The heads of the Dilatory 
Office would never have recognised their model Assistant Secretary 
as he romped with the children as King of Christmas, led off the 
ball in the kitchen facing the cook in Sir Roger de Coverley, played 
in charades, mixed the punch, and sang carols till the midnight 
chimes from Cobley Steeple sounded the retreat bedward. Everard 
Cobley had once told Colonel Black-Brooks, who often quoted the 
thought, that Christmas at Cobley was spiritually to him what 
Harrogate is to others physically. It cleared away any clogging 
envy, hatred, and malice lingering in the system, and restored a 
sufficient quantity of the hungry microbes of childhood to keep 
down the poisonous germs of old age. 

“You may take away all my other holidays,’ he said, ‘ but 
Christmas at Cobley I cannot give up.’ 

The blow came at the beginning of December. For some 
days it was noted in the office that Cobley was not as cheery as 
usual. When he entered the chief’s room no smile preceded him. 
He was listless and dull. His lordship’s question as to what he 
thought of his essay in The Fortnightly on ‘The Hesitancy of 
Dissent ’ only brought forth the bald statement that Cobley had 
not read it. 

Lord Livingstone frowned. 

‘ You are not yourself, Mr. Cobley. Just now when the Dilatory 
Office is being attacked on all sides, and they are clamouring for us 
to finish things up before Christmas, we want to be at our best. 
Remember our motto, “‘ Prevention is better than Cure.” ’ 

The word Christmas was the trigger that set him off. Confession 
is good for the soul, and he poured out his woes to his kind-hearted 
chief. 

There was to be no Christmas party at Cobley End. His 
brother had written and it was finally determined. The family 
did not want Christmas. The son and heir was going north to a 
shooting party, some of the girls were going to Leicestershire for 
hunting, and the younger ones wanted to come to town and do the 
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theatres. Aunt Margaret had gone to Monaco and was not coming 
back, and Fred and his family were off to North Berwick for golf. 
‘ After all, my dear Everard,’ his brother concluded, ‘ Christmas 
is quite played out, and of course we shall expect you to dinner 
at the Hotel Magnifique on the twenty-fifth.’ 

Cobley consigned the Hotel Magnifique and all its splendours 
to a geological stratum below the Lewisian gneiss. ‘I had rather 
eat my Christmas dinner in——’ 

‘A railway train, for instance,’ interposed his lordship hastily. 

Cobley always referred to that phrase as a possible instance of 
second sight. Lord Livingstone’s mother was Scots. 

When he had heard his friend’s trouble Lord Livingstone pushed 
aside the State papers on the desk before him. In the face of so 
great a private sorrow he had no appetite for public work. For 
an hour or more he sought to console him trying to hit out a plan 
for his Christmas, but no inspiration came to either of them. 
Livingstone Hall was let and his lordship was to be in the doctor’s 
hands at Buxton. Cobley was deeply grateful, but left his chief’s 
presence as despondent as he had entered it, and Lord Livingstone 
shook his head sorrowfully over Cobley’s misery as he strolled 
down Pall Mall to the Club. 

He was lunching with the young Earl of Potash and the con- 
versation—as talk often does—turned on the inner man and how 
best to secure comfort in that region without disaster. His com- 
panion happened to mention quails @ la Chaponay, when Lord 
Livingstone sprang up from the table and called for some note-paper. 
A note having been thoughtfully worded, and sent off by special 
messenger, his lordship resumed his luncheon. 

‘It was your mention of quails made me think of him.’ 

‘ Think of whom 2?’ asked his friend. 

‘John Honorius,’ replied Lord Livingstone. ‘ You remember 
Cobley. Well, he is mad about Christmas—puddings—mince-pies 
—snap-dragon—and now he is in despair because there is no house 
party for him. I could not console him, but John Honorius can. 
I’ve never known him fail. To-morrow you will see an advertise- 
ment in the Daily Telegraph “ Will J. H. call on Everard Cobley ? 
Livingstone.” If John Honorius is still alive, the thing is done.’ 

‘ But why not send him a wire ? ’ asked the mystified Earl. 

‘T do not know where he lives,’ replied Lord Livingstone, ‘ nor 
indeed have I met anyone who does. We know that he reads the 
Telegraph and sets out to help and console those in distress.’ 
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‘And what has this extraordinary friend of yours to do with 
quails ? ’ asked his friend. 

“Do you mean to say I never told you about John Honorius 
and the Quail of Ptomania 2 ’ 

The young Earl shook his head in somewhat dismal expectation, 
but at the end of the story assured Lord Livingstone with evident 
sincerity that his tale absolutely ‘ took the biscuit.’ 

And when it was finished it was after three o’clock, and as it 
was too late to go back to the office Lord Livingstone left his friend 
and drove home to Kensington. 

It was the evening of the 15th of December. A fog hung over 
Bloomsbury. Cobley, after a lonely dinner, sat wearily by the fire. 
He had himself decanted a bottle of 1878 Laffitte, but it had no 
savour for his sore heart. Still he poured it out mechanically 
and gulped it moodily. His mind went back to the Christmases of 
bygone years. When he was a little boy, and thirsted for cream 
and crackers. When he was fourteen, and drank healths in his 
first glass of champagne. When he was sixteen, and kissed his 
cousin Henrietta under the mistletoe and stole her sky-blue hair- 
ribbon and slept with it under his pillow. The ghosts of his former- 
selves and the wraiths of forgotten Christmases hung round his 
foggy dreams. And here he was, an old fogey, alone and forgotten ; 
and there was his cousin Henrietta Fulshaw, a widow, also alone 
in the world ; and though to-day they were still cousins and friends, 
it seemed a pity that years ago the first romance of his life had 
not materialised. ‘For now,’ he said to himself, ‘I am derelict 
and alone, and no one will ever bid me to a Christmas party again.’ 
And at that moment—truth being the stranger—in he came, a 
little figure of an old man with a wealth of white hair, a neatly cut 
beard, a kindly smile and under his arm a fiddle-case. 

‘Peace be to this flat,’ he said in a mellow voice, using his 
thoughtful brown eyes as a search-light into Cobley’s soul. ‘ And 
tell me,’ he added softly. ‘ Where do you spend Christmas ? ’ 

“I do not spend Christmas,’ said Cobley with tragic gloom, 
‘ Christmas is spent.’ 

The old man shook his head with a negative of solemn 
laughter. 

‘ And who are you, sir ? * asked Cobley. 

‘John Honorits, a friend of your friend Livingstone. I come 
to bring you comfort.’ 

Cobley waved comfort aside with one hand and with the other 
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pushed the decanter towards his guest deprecatingly, saying, ‘ It 
is only seventy-eight.’ 

‘Thank you,’ replied John Honorius, ‘ but not to-night. We 
have to think this out. Remember the words of my great ancestor 
in the ‘ Book of Sayings ” : “ Drink is a Solution, but not the only 
one.” Come, tell me all your sorrows.’ 

Then John Honorius snapped out the electric light and they 
sat in the rosy fire-glow, and Cobley wandered forth into the 
past and produced it at any length in stories of old Christmases 
he could remember, and the little man picked out his fiddle and 
illuminated Cobley’s tales with carols and hymns until the last 
drop of Laffitte was drained and Everard Cobley was glorified by 
the betterment of sympathy and wine. 

If John Honorius had pride in his disposition it sprang from 
a sense of the abnormal strength of his power of listening. He 
remembered the wisdom of the ‘ Book ’ wherein it is written ‘ There 
is more sympathy in the Kar than the Tongue’; and again, ‘ Learn 
to absorb the out-pourings of the Sorrowful: it is Comfort.’ 

The clock in the hall chimed twelve and was dimly echoed 
from neighbouring churches. 

‘ Christmas is begun,’ said John Honorius joyfully. 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ asked Cobley. 

‘To-day, in the Prayer-Book Calendar, is O Sapientia, the 
16th December, and the learned Dr. Parr opined that on this day 
Christmas began and you might honestly eat a Christmas Pie.’ 

‘I would have ordered mince-pies had I known.’ 

‘Christmas Pies, if you love me, unless you would be thought 
a Puritan.’ 

Cobley accepted the correction, and knew he was in the presence 
of a Master who honoured the ritual of Christmas. 

And John Honorius took the hand of his acolyte and they 
swore a bond to begin Christmas that morning and to see it through 
until Twelfth Night, when the feast ends. 

‘For I would go anywhere with you, little man,’ said Cobley 
endearingly, ‘since I can see that you are a good sort and love 
Christmas. But what are we to do ?’ 

‘You know Brander, the Official Trustee ? ’ 

Cobley nodded. 

‘He is troubled about two orphan children. Heaps of money 
and a fine place in Scotland, Castle Grample. Now I have 
promised to go and give the poor things a real Christmas. I want 
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you to come with me. They have no uncle. You cannot have a 
real Christmas without an uncle. I cast you for the part. Will you 
come ? ’ 

* Agreed ! ’ cried Cobley joyfully. 

‘ Five-thirty Euston on Christmas Eve, remember! ’ 

‘Right!’ said Cobley, for at that moment anything seemed 
right. 

And John Honorius, by way of oblation as it were to seal the 
contract, drew out of the long pocket of his coat a paper bag of 
Christmas Pies, and the warm aroma that stole out into the room 
drew tears of joy to the lips of Cobley expectant. 

‘Where did you buy these ? ’ he asked, as he finished the third 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 

‘They were not bought,’ said John Honorius, simply, ‘ they 
were created.’ 

And Cobley ate the last of them with closed eyes in reverent 
silence. 

It was after five o’clock on Christmas Eve. The snow was 
drifting and whirling along the dry pavements. Cobley, punctual, 
found a carriage engaged for John Honorius and he stamped 
about the platform to keep himself warm, bought all the Christmas 
numbers, tipped all the guards, inspectors, and porters within 
reach, and now he was wrapped in his rug in his favourite corner and 
it wanted but three minutes to the hour of departure and there was 
no John Honorius. It was an absurd position, for he did not even 
know the station he was bound for. 

As he was wondering what course he should pursue he saw 
running along the platform a real Father Christmas with a large 
white beard, a rosy face and bushy eyebrows wearing the orthodox 
long red coat trimmed with white fur sprinkled with real snow and 
on his head a soft pointed cowl. In his arms he hugged a large 
Christmas tree and he was followed by half a dozen porters laden 
with boxes of all sizes, basses of fish, turkeys and geese, barrels of 
oysters, and hampers of wine. He came along to Cobley’s carriage 
in breathless haste. 

“You can’t get in here, sir, this carriage is engaged,’ objected 
Cobley. 

“You'll be engaged before you get back home, perhaps,’ said 
the Father genially as he pushed his way in and thrust his Christmas 
tree on the rack above Cobley’s head. ‘On Christmas Eve I go 
wherever I like.’ 
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The porters hurled the parcels and hampers into the carriage. 
Father Christmas threw them a handful of shillings and the train 
moved slowly out of the station. 

‘ Narrow squeak, but I forgot the crackers and had to go back 
for them,’ said the old man pulling a big fur rug over his knees. 

The steward of the dining-car put his head in from the corridor 
and grinned with delight at Cobley’s companion. 

‘Any gentlemen for dinner at seven ?’ 

‘Any dinner for gentlemen at seven? I know the cook on 
this train. Under guidance, he is not impossible. You send him 
to me.’ 

‘If you know our cook, sir, you'll know that he’s a Welshman, 
and since the present government came in he thinks no small 
potatoes of himself. 1 don’t think it’s much good my telling him 
to come along here, sir.’ 

‘You do as you are told,’ said Father Christmas, giving him 
a couple of half-crowns. ‘Get a basket of holly and mistletoe 
out of the van and decorate the dining-car, and tell my little friend 
Taffy to come and see me, John Honorius, about the dinner.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ said Cobley seizing him by the hand. ‘Splendid. 
I didn’t know you.’ 

‘Now that flatters my vanity,’ said Honorius smiling. ‘It 
isn’t half bad, is it?’ and he peeped proudly in the long glass 
below the rack. ‘Sorry we had to travel on Christmas Eve, but 
it couldn’t be helped, and we will do our best to keep it properly. 
When I had arranged with you for an uncle I had to find an aunt 
for the children. She went forward yesterday. Holloa! Here 
is our friend Taffy.’ 

‘ Dear me, but it is good to see you,’ said the little cook, wringing 
him by the hand. ‘I tell you this, sir,’ he went on, turning to 
Cobley. ‘ When Mr. Honorius stayed in our little inn at Penillion 
he taught my Mother to cook swedes and Mother would not eat 
them for a long time, for she said they were only fit for cattle and 
sheep. “Call them by a long name, call them rutabaga,” says he, 
“and make them into soup.” So Mother did that and said they 
were sent home to her by John Henry, who was at sea. And 
people came miles to taste our ruéabaga soup, and there was a lot 
of talk about it, I tell you. And Mother wanted to send Mary 
Ellen, our maid, away from the house ; but I didn’t want her to go. 
So Mary Ellen she threatened to tell the visitors all about this 
wonderful vegetable they made into soup which John Henry sent 
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from over the sea, and Mother says to me “ How shall we stop her ? ” 
There was no other way whatever. I had to marry Mary Ellen.’ 

He laughed merrily at the thought. Cobley remembered the 
- Penillion inn and the wonderful soup. The Countess of Pwllheli 
had motored him forty miles to taste it. 

John Honorius cast his eye over the menu. 

* How is your pudding ? ’ he asked gravely. 

‘I made it myself, sir,’ said the little cook. 

‘Right. Then the pudding will do—also the soup and the 
sirloin, but the rest is off.’ 

The little Welshman uttered no complaint. He stood at 
culinary attention whilst the General of the Table gave the orders 
for the attack. 

‘This must be a Christmas Eve dinner and you must surpass 
yourself.’ 

The little cook bowed. 

‘ There is a fine cod-fish in that bass. In olden time it was 


the sammon, King of fish, 
That filled with good cheer the Christmas dish. 


Seasons are altered and I had rather an English cod than a Dutch 
salmon. You will find all you want here. Oysters, sausages, 
almonds, nuts, apples and Christmas pies in the cardboard box 
on the rack. Carry them carefully. How many diners on board ?’ 

* About fifteen or so.’ 

‘They all dine with us, you know. Champagne for dinner, 
and I mix the punch afterwards.’ 

The dinner was a great success. Holly and mistletoe hung in 
festoons about the car, and the crowning moment was when John 
Honorius carried in the Boar’s Head followed by the cook in his 
native costume and the steward in cap and bells. Cobley gained 
great praise for starting ‘ The Boar’s Head in hand bring I,’ which 
was sung with wild enthusiasm. And when the pudding had 
been duly baptised in brandy and fire they all crowded round and 
eagerly watched John Honorius mixing the punch in a huge bowl 
and babbling eagerly of the ceremony. 

‘To-night, gentlemen,’ he said with grace, dignity, and solemn 
purpose, “I shall give you “Punch.” Herein my hand is a bottle 
of arrack made in India from rice and the sap of many palms and 
kept for more than half a century waiting for this moment. A 
pagan liquor turned to Christian uses. To this we add sugar, 
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spice, lemon, water. But note that there be but five ingredients. 
Punch, indeed, is the visible representative of the mystery of five. 
Punch must be four and one added, as you may read in “ Yi Ching,” 
or the “ Book of Changes,” which was published twelve centuries 
before the first of our Christmas Eves. And when you brew Punch, 
remember any one element may replace another—so that there be 
not more than five, for if the ancient quinary constitution of your 
mixture is absent you may have an intoxicating beverage but it is 
not Punch, and it has been said that your five senses and five wits 
cannot be hampered by the Punch of five elements, but that I think 
may only be true if you deny yourself more than five glasses.’ 

And as they drew slowly out of Crewe station the punch was 
brewed and ladled out, and John Honorius pulled his fiddle out 
of its case, and sitting on the centre table in the dining-car trolled 
out to an easy lilting tune :-— 

Holly and Ivy made a great party 
Who should have the mastery 
In lands where they go. 
Then spake Holly: ‘I am friske and jolly, 
I will have the mastery 
In lands where they go.’ 

Everyone caught the refrain and they raised the roof of the 
dining-car. 

‘This is altogether against the rules,’ said the guard, who was 
going his rounds. , 

‘ There are no rules on Christmas Eve,’ shouted Father Christmas. 
“I am your Managing Director to-night, my good man. Mix our 
friend a glass of punch.’ 

Cobley, who presided over the punch, mixed a jorum for the 
guard and another for himself, and they clinked their glasses and 
wished each other a Merry Christmas. And when the guard 
had finished his punch and the last notes of the Holly Carol had 
died away he himself burst out in a fine baritone— 

God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay ! 
When they came to the refrain— 
O tidings of comfort and joy !— 


| the notes of it reached the engine-driver and he and the stoker 
joined in as they stared out into the night. And now one offered 
“Good King Wenceslas,’ and another remembered this jovial 
anthem, and another that, and the punch went round merrily and 
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there was no one who had not joy in his heart and song on his tips. 
And as they toiled up the heights of Shap, the lonely signalman 
leaning out into the frosty night to listen for the village cocks— 


For as he did in part believe, 
They crow all night on Christmas Eve— 


heard instead the strains of ‘ Auld Lang Syne ’ coming with glorious 
abandon from the dining-car of the slowly ascending train. 

‘ That is better than cock-crowing,’ said the signalman as he shut 
his window and went back to his little fire. ‘That makes a fellow 
feel better inside.’ 

When all was over and they went jolting along the corridor 
back to their compartments everyone agreed that it had been a 
Christmas Eve worthy of the best traditions. As the little Welshman 
said to the steward when they got to the washing up: ‘ Rhagorol 
wawn! Magnificent! still it is better much that Christmas comes 
but once a year.’ 

It was sunrise when Cobley woke up in his corner and opposite 
to him sat John Honorius, a grave little man dressed once more 
in his homely grey suit. He pulled down the window and pointed 
to the east. 

“Do you see that ?’ he said quietly to Cobley, who rubbed his 
eyes and looked out. ‘The same star that the Wise Men saw 
and were wise enough to follow. Wonderful, is it not? Just 
under the hill is Grample Castle. We have a three-mile drive.’ 

The train slowed up. 

“It almost makes me feel,’ said Cobley gazing reverently at the 
beautiful star, ‘ that something stupendous is going to happen.’ 

‘Very likely. Very likely,’ said John Honorius genially as he 
put his head out of the window. ‘ But here is our station. Why, 
I declare she has driven down to meet us.’ He drew his head back 
into the carriage beaming with delight. ‘Jolly good of her I call 
it. But I rather thought she would.’ 

‘Thought who would ? ’ asked Cobley puzzled. 

‘Why, the lady who is going to play aunt to your uncle,’ said 
John Honorius. 

And as Everard Cobley stepped out on to the little wayside 
platform the first to wish him a Merry Christmas was Henrietta 
Fulshaw. 


P.S.—Yes. It ended happily. 























WHAT CAME OF A BEGGING LETTER: 
THE ADA LEWIS HOME. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 


‘Ir you ask at all, ask enough.’ It is a principle of begging which 
has helped more than one pleader of a good cause to the end he 
hardly dared hope for. The story of the founding of the first of 
the famous Rowton Houses has been made familiar to readers of 
the CornHILL Macazine by Sir Richard Farrant. He had had 
many conversations with Lord Rowton as to the possibilities of 
providing a particular kind of lodging house for men, and one day 
put the gist of the matter to Lord Rowton in a single sentence. 
If a site could be found, the cost of the building would be between 
£20,000 and £30,000. ‘I should not mind that,’ said Lord Rowton. 
‘Will you_find all the money?’ asked Sir Richard. ‘ Yes,’ said 
Lord Rowton. That was ten years ago, and since then thousands 
have blessed the name of Rowton as having provided cleanness, 
comfort and decency in place of the filthy refuges which, for homeless 
and hungry men, used to be the only alternative to the cold hospi- 
tality of the open street. Not only that ; for there is the practical 
point to be added that Rowton Houses, Limited, pays a dividend 
of four per cent. on its capital. 

To the value of the principle of asking much, if asking at all, 
I am able to add striking testimony of my own. For years past 
it has been plainly evident that if ever there were a need for such 
institutions as Rowton Houses for men, there was a more abundant 
need for similar houses for women. Discussion on the subject in 
the London County Council, however, has led to little ; the ‘ eternal 
want of pence that vexes public men’ has prevented the progress 
which money would have made possible. Yet the need has been 
and still remains insistent and terrible ; how insistent, a quotation 
from a single report from an independent investigator will suffice 
to show. The following is a description of a common lodging 
house actually in existence to-day :— 

“The common lodging house in —— Street is at the top 
of —— Lane. The street door opens straight into a passage, and 
on the other side is a large long room, with a coke fire at the end. 
This room is known as the “kitchen.” It contains no furniture 
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except asmall bench running round the room and a long trestle table. 
A basement below contains wash basins, with cold water, and no 
sort of towels. Upstairs, the stairway leads directly into the middle 
of a rather low-ceilinged room, which is connected by an ordinary 
sized doorway into another room, which is again connected in the 
same way to one beyond. In this last room alone are there windows 
and in the middle room only is there one small gas jet. These 
three rooms are filled with beds, placed about three feet apart in 
line, the head and foot of the beds joining. The bedding consists 
of a hard mattress and pillows, coarse, rather ragged and extremely 
dirty blankets and sheets, the sheets being mostly strips of stuff. 
The floor above is exactly similar. During the two nights I stayed 
there the windows were never opened, and the want of ventilation 
and light, and the smell of dirty humanity, made the atmosphere 
almost intolerable. Of course I have no evidence that there is no 
attempt to clean the beds, but from the terribly verminous condition 
of them, I imagine they are simply left night after night. Most of 
the women who frequent the place are horribly dirty and verminous, 
and there is no attempt at washing. The absolute lack of any sort 
of privacy has probably much to do with this. The street door is 


left open all night, and I think beds may be obtained at any time.. 


I, myself, went in as late as 3.30 a.m. The charge is sixpence per 
night. The women, when they come in, usually stay some time 
in the “ kitchen,” where they mostly have some quarrelling, and a 
great deal of filthy language is used. No sort of meals or food can 
be bought in the house. The house contains women of all ages, 
the greater bulk of the older women are street-traders or work 
at Covent Garden or Spitalfields. The mass of the younger ones 
—it was told me by one of the girls—were on the streets.’ 

It is not surprising that reports of this kind, obtained as the 
result of personal experience, have led to anxious consideration and 
discussion at public meetings. In particular there was a National 
Conference on Lodging House Accommodation held in the 
Guildhall in May, 1911, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor 
and the Duchess of Marlborough, at which the want of decent 
accommodation for single women in London was painfully proved 
by speaker after speaker. Mrs. Higgs, who has nobly devoted her 
life towards the improvement of the condition of poor women, 
urged the crying need for a Rowton House, and others after her told 
us how for girls to fall into the immoral lodging house, inevitably 
meant ruin. Yet for the homeless industrial woman, the factory 
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girl in search of work, the young servant in search of a situation, 
who arrives in London without a lodging to go to, there are but 
two alternatives—the common lodging house or the casual ward. 
Lodging houses of the Rowton type would alter this unhappy state 
of things, and Mrs. Higgs and Lady Maclaren made suggestions as 
to what such houses should provide. Lady Maclaren urged that 
‘They should be for women only ; they should not allow drink to 
be sold, they should possess means for washing both the person 
and clothes of the inmates.’ Mrs. Higgs further advocated that 
poor women should be allowed to cook their own food. Relations 
can often find food for them though not money; and the women 
prefer to cook their own food, poor things, because from day to day 
it is an uncertain quantity and even a small extra charge is beyond 
their reach. 

Yet these counsels and suggestions, wise though they were, 
could only remain ‘ in the air’ ; the main need was the money to 
carry them out. 

Let me carry my story back again, then, to days before the 
National Conference held its meetings in the Guildhall—to the 
time, eight years ago, when I was a member of the London County 
Council. Seeing the hopelessness of any practical result following 
the Council’s discussions, I determined to apply to my old friend, 
Lord Rowton, and to ask him to supply what was wanted. He at 
first hesitated. He feared that the difficulties which he had so 
nobly overcome in his houses for men would be too great in 
attempting to supply the same privileges to women, but on further 
consideration he wrote saying that if £40,000 could be forthcoming 
he would try the experiment. The raising of such a sum seemed 
impossible. But I had heard of the wealth and generosity of Mrs. 
Lewis, the widow of the well-known Mr. 8S. Lewis, and I asked a 
great friend of hers whether it would be any use to apply to her for 
help. He told me that any application for a small sum would share 
the fate of hundreds of others which Mrs. Lewis was in the habit 
of receiving, and would be consigned to the waste paper basket. 

Taking my friend’s hint, I wrote a letter stating all the facts I 
could put together and boldly asking for £40,000 as a charitable 
investment. 

To this appeal it was not surprising that I received no answer. 
But my delight may be imagined when, at her death, that 
Dea ex machind bequeathed £50,000 and a share of her residuary 
estate for the erection and maintenance of a Home for Women on 
3-2 
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the principles of a Rowton House. And so what seemed impossible 
has become an actual fact. This glorious legacy of Mrs. Lewis’ 
enabled the trustees to build in the New Kent Road a fine airy 
building capable of accommodating 240 women, and the requirements 
of the National Association for Women’s Lodging Houses have been 
more than met. Separate cubicles with good beds and clean linen— 
ample washing accommodation for each occupant with the privacy 
of partitions—brushing rooms and laundries where they can wash 
their clothes—dressing rooms and hot chambers where the clothes 
can be dried in five minutes—a separate locker for each woman— 
@ spacious reading room—sewing room, and common sitting room, 
all well warmed and lighted—a large dining room where food can 
be had at the lowest possible cost, or where the occupants can cook 
their own food, and a large sunny terrace garden which will be made 
bright with plants and flowers. All these will shortly be at the 
women’s disposal. The charge for a night will in all probability be 
sixpence, or for those who remain for the week three shillings. 
There will be a few larger rooms which sisters or mother and 
daughter can live in more permanently at the rate of five shillings 
a week. 

The buildings, which are to be called the Ada Lewis Home, are 
to be opened this month. Mrs. Higgs, who has visited the Home, 
is delighted with all she saw and hopes it may be a model to be 
followed through all England. 


























MAHARAJPORE AND PUNNIAR. 


On the 29th of May, the anniversary of King Charles’ Restoration, 
the In-Pensioners of Chelsea Hospital paraded, as is their annual 
wont, in memory of their founder. His Majesty the King availed 
himself of the occasion in the past year to inspect the six companies 
of invalids of his army, and more than a century had elapsed since 
the sovereign last did so. When George III. inspected his In- 
Pensioners there must have been men there who had fought in the 
American Rebellion, and the wars with France for Canada, and 
even men, one or two, who had been at Culloden Moor. When King 
George V. took the parade the other day, the oldest veteran in the 
place was a survivor of the Gwalior Campaign of 1843, and only 
one was left in the Hospital, though there are probably a few more 
scattered through the length and breadth of the land. Within 
the red brick quadrangle of the centre court, the old soldiers formed 
three sides of a square, round the statue of ‘ Old Rowley,’ which 
in memory of the escape after Worcester, in the oak tree, was 
dressed in green. No place in London perhaps records the lapse 
of time so little as the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. The same old 
red buildings, built by Christopher Wren; the same old standerds 
in the chapel, the same carving by Grinling Gibbons, the same 
old men in the same old Georgian hat and coat. Nay, not the 
same old men for ever! Yes, the same old men, with the same 
rugged old faces and gnarled features and white beards. Well, 
perhaps, not the same; for the Waterloo medals seem to have 
disappeared, and the bronze Gwalior stars are gone, and Crimean 
medals are few. So perhaps the men have changed; mais plus 
ga change, plus c’est la méme chose, for the English don’t change, 
and young Bangs of the Dragoons who eloped with Lady Kitty 
becomes old Bangs of the Senior as like as two peas to grandfather 
Bangs who had lost a leg at Quatre Bras, and who had flirted 
outrageously with grandmother Kitty. 

So instead of hearing from Bill Adams of the good advice 
he had given ‘ Nosey ’ hard by the sunken lane at Sart 4 Walhain, 
His Majesty heard from the survivor of Maharajpore, how the 
field had gone with him that day fifty-seven years ago, and as 
few perhaps know as old Caspar did, ‘ what ‘twas all about,’ 
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some account of it may be of interest. That is to say, how two 
pitched battles at Maharajpore and Punniar came to be fought 
near Gwalior on the same day twelve miles apart in the heart 
of British India, so recently as 1843, and what Sir Hugh Gough, 
Lord Ellenborough, the Governor-General, and the boy Sindia 
had to do with it. It came about in this wise. The country 
was settling down to peace and prosperity after the shock and 
strain of the wars in Afghanistan. The avenging army under 
General Pollock had returned from Kabul, with the escaped 
prisoners, and General Nott’s army. The war-stained troops 
had defiled through the almost openly hostile Punjab, Lord Ellen- 
borough had received them at Ferozepore on a field of the cloth of 
gold, and men were forgetting the tragedies and recriminations of 
the episode. The Governor-General was busy at plans for the 
improved government of the land, and save for the rattle of 
the sabre in the scabbard in the land of the Five Rivers, which 
Government could not help hearing, all was peace. Early in 
the year, it is true, there had been some desperate fighting in Sind 
between the old war hound ‘ Charlie Napier ’ and the Amirs of that 
land, but under his vigorous and original military government, 
the newly acquired territories were fast settling down. South 
of the Sutlej in the great peninsula of Hindostan all was apparent 
peace, and the British had held undisputed sway for nearly half 
a century. 

On February 7, 1843, died Junkojee Rao Sindia, without 
heir. For forty years, ever since Lake and Wellesley had crushed 
the French trained armies that De Boigne and Perron had raised 
for Daulut Rao, the ruler of Gwalior, known always by the title 
of Sindia, there had been friendship between the Company’s 
Government and that State. When Junkojee Rao died childless, 
he left a widow, Tara Bye, aged thirteen. To her, Government 
accorded the privilege of adopting a relative as heir, after the 
custom of the Hindus. This, however, failed to secure peace, 
for there were two claimants for the office of regent. These 
were the Mama Sahib, or maternal uncle of the late ruler, and 
Dada Khasjeewala, the State treasurer, generally known, to the 
delight of the British soldiery, as the Mama and the Dada. Intrigue 
followed intrigue, and the Governor-General selected the former 
as regent, while the widow and her faction favoured the Dada. 
In the redoubled intrigues for which such a situation was 80 
suited, the powerful army delighted to share. This army consisted 
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of 30,000 regular soldiers, horse and foot, and 10,000 light horse- 
men, with a large park of artillery. It possessed many of the habits, 
and much of the organisation and tradition of the French and 
Italian officers of the days of De Boigne, and it was a powerful 
weapon for evil in bad hands. The rank and file consisted, not 
of Marathas, although they were the ruling race, but of Brahmins 
and Rajputs of Oude, that race of hereditary soldiers, who, since 
the disappearance of the old Hindu kingdoms, had served any 
master in search of a staunch soldiery. 

In the wars of the Marquis Wellesley, the Marathas had appealed 
to the Sikhs, by reason of the common Hinduism of their faiths 
to stand by them against the British, while at the time of Maharaj- 
pore, the Sikhs were ever preaching to the Marathas the need for 
joining them in a common cause against the British. With 40,000 
turbulent soldiery in the very heart of Hindustan, and British 
India and the Sikhs spoiling for a fight, there was good enough 
’ reason for anxiety in the Government of India, and for the assembly 
of an army of exercise near Agra, ready to become a field force if need 
be. The actual trend of events which brought our Government 
to a pass so foreign to their wishes were briefly as follows. All 
the rains and autumn the situation had been boiling up. The 
Dada’s party, supported by the army and the Queen Mother, 
opposed the Mama in every way, the Dada refusing the honourable 
mission which would have removed him, of taking dead Sindia’s 
ashes to the Ganges. The Ranee through the agency of the inevitable 
clever slave girl was intriguing also with the troops. This lady 
the Resident deported, on a pension; but the situation was out 
of hand, and the Mama knew not how to grasp the nettle danger 
with the hand courage, and it may be remarked that the Resident’s 
presence must have weakened him, since the Maratha methods 
of easing the situation, with the cup, the dagger and the bowstring 
must have been to a great extent denied him. 

The Ranee, suddenly attempted a coup d’état and reported 
to the Resident that she had dismissed the Regent, viz., the Mama. 
But as the Mama had proved so unfit to rule with the bowdlerised 
methods at his disposal, the Governor-General did not support him, 
although it was necessary for the Resident to mark his displeasure 
at the insult to our nominee, by leaving the Court of Gwalior. 
The Dada then attempted to take the helm, and rallied to himself 
all who were disaffected to the English. But the army, now 
mutinous and headstrong, became a third and independent factor. 
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The Ranee, now badly frightened, and with no Resident to lean on, 
prayed the Governor-General to send him back. Lord Ellen- 
borough demanded the Dada to be handed over to him in custody, 
which was refused. However, one party did succeed in confining 
him. He escaped and, having improved his position by placating 
the army with money, for the moment became stronger than 
ever. On November 1, the Governor-General reviewed the whole 
situation, which a recent sanguinary revolution and subsequent 
unrest in the Panjab, rendered crucial. He then repaired to Agra, 
to which place the Resident urged the Ranee to send the Dada 
to meet him. As however there were no signs of his arrival, Lord 
Ellenborough ordered the advance on Gwalior of Sir Hugh Gough’s 
army of exercise from Agra and Muttra, and also of a force under 
Sir John Grey who commanded the Division of the Narbudda, 
from the direction of Saugor. It was above all things necessary 
to re-establish British authority at Gwalior, for the Marathas and 
the Sikhs together could muster 120,000 regular soldiers, and 
500 cannon. The Governor-General announced that the march 
of the British force would not be stayed till complete order at 
Gwalior was restored. 

The move and this despatch, as may be imagined, caused 
some consternation at Gwalior, and the now unfortunate Dada 
was sent in to the British as a prisoner. The Governor-General 
said, however, that he should advance till he had some guarantee 
that all disturbance or fear of disturbance was at an end. The 
Ranee then offered to come to the Governor-General with the young 
Sindia, and it was decided to meet them at Hingonah. On 
December 21, 1843, the leading British brigade crossed the Chumbal, 
followed by the Governor-General’s camp, and by the 25th the 
whole of the right wing, viz., the force under Sir Hugh Gough, 
was concentrated at Hingonah. During all this time the army 
of exercise had little idea that good fortune could lead to a fight. 
They were all out for an outing at the most delightful time of the 
year, practically Christmas week in camp, and there were four 
ladies with the Governor-General’s party, viz., Lady Gough and 
her youngest daughter, Mrs. Curtis, and the famous Juanita, of 
Peninsula fame, the wife of Sir Harry Smith—fairly conclusive 
proof that actual hostilities were not very probable. There is 
a well-known print of the passage of the Chumbal by the army, 
drawn by Captain Young of the Bengal Engineers. It is a wonderful 
study of perspective, column after column fording the river, long 
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trains of bullock trackeries, and the twenty yoke of the heavy 
guns, camels, doolies, staff officers, commissaries, crowding down 
to the flats below the river cliff. On the opposite bank can be seen 
the army ascending as it crosses, while downstream more columns 
are crossing in boats. Except that the heights on the opposite 
bank are exaggerated, it is no doubt an excellent presentation of 
the actual scene. 

From the 23rd to the 26th, the army was crossing the Chumbal 
and assembling at Hingonah, where it was expected the Ranee 
and the young Maharajah would meet the Governor-General, 
who had accompanied the army. By the 25th, however, it was 
known that the Maratha army, now entirely out of hand, would 
not allow the Ranee to come, and it was decided to advance on 
Gwalior. Orders were sent to Sir John Grey, who had been 
assembling his force at Jhansi and Koonch, to cross the Sinde and 
move on that place. It was now reported that the Gwalior army 
had advanced from the capital to meet the British, and communica- 
tion with Sir John Grey was interrupted before any acknowledgment 
of the orders to advance could be received. Sir Hugh Gough 
has been criticised for his plans in dividing his army and thereby 
exposing either wing to the full weight of the enemy’s concentrated 
forces. The Commander-in-Chief, however, always stated that he 
recognised the possible danger, but that the other advantages 
and the military value of the enemy, had decided him to disregard 
it. In war it is permissible to break some of the simple strategical 
rules if you know the dangers you incur, and are ready to counteract 
them. In this case Sir Hugh Gough admitted that he had much 
under-rated the fighting value of the enemy, who put up a most 
disciplined and determined fight, without however any power 
of manceuvre. 

The Governor-General decided to move forward from Hingonah, 
and on December 28, Sir Hugh Gough with his divisional and 
brigade commanders, suitably escorted, rode forward to recon- 
noitre, and his quartermaster-general, Colonel Garden, executed 
a military reconnaissance. The Maratha army was found to be 
drawn up on the near bank of the river Ahsin, a stream whose 
banks were intersected with steep ravines on either side. The 
Maratha strength was not known, but Sir Harry Smith writes that 
in this reconnaissance he saw lines of contiguous columns. 

It will now be as well to understand the order of battle, an 
old expression from the French, still in use, which means the 
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detail of the forces engaged. Unfortunately we have not the 
Maratha order of battle. The names of the regiments would be 
interesting and give some trace of De Boigne who founded the 
army. Colonel Baptiste and Jacobs, till recently commanding, 
had with the other Europeans and Eurasians left the Marathas 
owing to their attitude towards the paramount power, and no doubt 
to the open hostility to the Christian which probably prevailed. 
We do not know if there were any such left in the opposing force, 
though we may be sure there were the usual barrack room yarns 
of deserters in the ranks. It was only seventeen years since the 
capture of Bhurtpur, when a sergeant of the Bengal Artillery 
had deserted to the enemy, and spent his days during the siege, 
taking shots with a 9-pounder at the Commander-in-Chief’s tent. 
The Mahratta regiments had no doubt names similar to those in use 
among the Sikhs, and surviving to this day in the Kashmir army, 
which still show the traces of the old adventurer trained forces 
of the Indian States—the Regiment of Victory, the Lightning 
Battery, the Gurkhas of the Sun, and such like. 

The order of battle of the “ Angrez”’—as the English are to 
this day called in the Native States, was composed as follows : 


The Right Wing (the force under the personal command of 
Sir Hugh Gough). 
CavaLry Division—Sir JosEPH THACKWELL 
3rd Brigade (Brigadier Cureton), 16th Lancers, Ist Bengal 
Light Cavalry, 4th Irregular Cavalry, The Governor-General’s 
Body Guards, Lane’s and Alexander’s Troops of Bengal Horse 
Artillery, under Brigadier Gordon. Scott’s Brigade—4th Bengal 
Light Cavalry, 10th Bengal Light Cavalry, Grant’s Troop (2nd/3rd) 
of Horse Artillery. 3rd Infantry Brigade (Major-General Valliant). 
2nD Division—Masor GENERAL DENNIS 
4th Infantry Brigade (Brigadier Stacy), 14th Bengal Native 
Infantry, 3lst Bengal Native Infantry, 43rd Bengal Light Infantry, 
with Browne’s Field Battery (17th). 
3RD Diviston—MaJor-GENERAL LITTLER 
5th Infantry Brigade (Brigadier Wright), 39th Foot, 56th Bengal 
Native Infantry, with 10th (Saunders’) Field Battery. 
The Khelat-i-Ghilzai Regiment, and the 2nd Skinner’s Horse 
also formed part of the force. 


It will be noticed how loosely the term division was applied, 
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even to bodies consisting only of a weak infantry brigade, and a 
couple of batteries. 

After the reconnaissance of the 28th, the whole of Sir Hugh 
Gough’s force marched in the early hours of the 29th across the 
ravines in front of Hingonah, to a rendezvous opposite the Maratha 
position. When the hour came to advance the force was drawn 
up as follows: From right to left, Cureton’s cavalry brigade, 
Valliant’s infantry brigade, Dennis’ division, and close in rear 
Littler’s division and Scott’s cavalry brigade. Sir Harry Smith 
wrote that this night march of approach was excellently carried 
out, and as he was an old staff officer of the Light Division, and 
very critical of bad staff work, we may be sure this was so. A 
night march over nullahs such as those in front of Hingonah was 
no easy matter. 

Soon after daylight the line advanced, the ladies riding on 
elephants near the leading columns, probably because anywhere 
in rear was in danger of incursions from the Maratha horse. Sud- 
denly a hot artillery fire was opened from the village of Maharajpore. 
It was the fashion to say in the army that the Commander-in- 
chief was surprised. This he always denied, saying that he 
had expected Maharajpore to be held by an outpost, though not 
by the whole Maratha army. In the night the enemy had moved 
up their line and their guns from Chunda village and the line of 
the River Ahsin, to the village of Maharajpore, and those adjacent. 
The line halted while a hasty fresh reconnaissance was made. 
The country in front of Maharajpore was covered with standing 
crops five to six feet high, and it was impossible to see far ahead. 
Lord Ellenborough, writing to the Duke of Wellington, says: 
‘ Batteries kept getting up literally like coveys of partridges.’ The 
Maratha artillery kept opening a heavy fire from unexpected quarters. 

Littler’s division was ordered to advance straight on Maharaj- 
pore, Wright’s Infantry brigade, consisting of the 39th Queen’s, 
and the 56th Bengal Native Infantry to storm the batteries there, 
Valliant’s brigade to move on the right of Wright, and sweep round 
in rear, Cureton’s Cavalry to prolong the turning movement. 
We are told that the 56th hung back, and did not keep up with 
the 39th, and that the Commander-in-chief, cried, “ Will no one 
get that Sepoy regiment on,’ and how Havelock rode up and asked 
its name, and when told the 56th said, ‘ No, no, its old name,’ and 
that he was told ‘ Lambourne ki pultan.’! Whereon he called out 


1 Lambourne’s Regiment. 
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to the Lambourne ki pultan to advance and preserve their name, 
which they then did readily enough. 

If the officers could not get their men on, he was no doubt 
justified, but it sounds more than tiresome of him. It may be 
remembered that his son did much the same to a British regiment 
in the Mutiny, during the advance to Cawnpore, thereby raising 
a controversy which lasts to this day. Since however the 56th 
blew up in the Great Mutiny, and were among the Cawnpore 
Mutineers, they have no credit left to defend. At any rate it 
may be remarked that it is as ill for an outsider to come between 
officers and their men, unless he be a general-in-command, as it 
is to interfere between man and wife. It was urged that the 
regiment lost ground by halting to take off their knapsacks. 

Be that as it may, the batteries at Maharajpore were stormed, 
in the teeth of a hail of grape, old horse shoes and any scrap iron 
with which the Marathas could cram their guns. The gunners 
fought and were bayoneted at their guns, and the brigade swept 
on towards the Ahsin. General Valliant’s brigade, which had 
turned Maharajpore from the right, then wheeled to the left, and 
swept on past the rear of that village against Shikarpore, another 
defended hamlet. The 39th Queen’s lost 30 killed and 196 wounded 
in thus storming the guns. It is a noticeable thing how the Eastern 
gunners, the Gholandaz (hurlers of balls) have always died at their 
guns. Here, in the Sikh Wars, as in the olden wars, the artillerymen 
have fought till the bayonets closed on them, and the same spirit 
animated the Mutineer gunners of our own Artillery. The gun, 
absorbing as it does the interest of its crew, has a curious psycho- 
logical effect. Zola, in his ‘ Débacle,’ dwells on the discipline 
that the French Artillery retained when the rest was chaos. 
So the artillerymen in the Maharajpore trenches died at their 
guns, and the British brigade swept on to the positions in rear, 
and the whole army of Gwalior after a stout resistance broke and 
fled incontinently. Cureton’s cavalry brigade manceuvring wide 
on the right should have accounted for many, had it not been 
brought up short by an impassable nullah, behind which a powerful 
Maratha battery rained round shot on them, till the brigade drew 
off. The batteries at Maharajpore were tackled by ‘Charley 
Grant Sahib,’ who galloped his light horse artillery guns in, through 
the standing corn to a range at which his metal could compete. 
It was the 2nd/3rd troop of Bengal Horse Artillery in the high 
crested helmets of that arm. The rest of the horse artillery 
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was away on the right with Cureton, viz., Lane’s and Alexander’s 
troops under Brigadier Gordon. This extinct title of, brigadier 
was a useful one. It was applied to any officer under the rank 
of brigadier-general, who was in command of a body of troops 
consisting of one or more units. The officer commanding a station 
was ‘ the brigadier,’ and, to this day in the unchanging East, the 
station staff officer is the brigad duftar. 

The various events as the different brigades flung themselves 
on Maratha batteries with their said vomit of case shot, scrap iron 
and old horse shoes, are but sparsely recorded. That they must 
have been numerous and eventful, we may assume from the tally 
of killed and wounded. These totalled 790, including 6 officers 
and 100 men killed, and 34 officers, and 650 men wounded, very 
largely by cannon shot and grape. The two Queen’s battalions 
present, the 39th and 40th Foot, lost 24 killed and 160 wounded, 
and 30 killed and 196 wounded respectively. The 16th Grenadiers 
of the Bengal Line were especially distinguished with 169 casualties. 
The cavalry losses were considerably less, though they lost many 
horses, presumably from round shot. 

Among the minor items young Luther Vaughan wrote that 
the Maratha guns were painted blue and red, and records that the 
hospitals were a specially gruesome sight, chiefly owing, no doubt, 
to the round shot casualties. It is only from various memoirs 
and reminiscences that the events and items of the campaign can 
be culled. 

Before outlining the subsequent events, we may turn to 
the fortunes of Sir John Grey, advancing from the South. The 
Commander-in-chief’s orders had been safely received, and the 
Sinde River duly crossed. Sir John Grey’s force consisted of the 
regular troops from Bundelcund, and the small existing contingent 
maintained by the State of Gwalior under treaty, and officered 
from the Company’s army. It had been decided to avoid the 
difficult defile of the Antrim Ghat, and to advance past the fort 
of Himmut-ghar, which, however, contrary to belief, did actually 
command the proposed route. Fortunately the Marathas did not 
hold this fort, and Sir John Grey marched on unimpeded till he 
came to a Maratha army, drawn up in position at Punniar. 

Sir John Grey’s wing of the army consisted of H.M. 9th Lancers, 
the 8th Bengal Light Cavalry, the Buffs and the 50th Foot, and 
the 39th, 50th and 58th Bengal Native Infantry regiments. Of 
these latter defunct corps, the 50th has retained a faint grip on 
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men’s memory because at Nagode in Bundelcund, it elected to 
mutiny after the fall of Delhi, and therefore after mutiny could no 
longer promise success. The story of Punniar is but briefly recorded. 
Like the battle of Maharajpore, and those of the Sikh wars, it 
had now become the custom to rely apparently on the mass of 
Sepoy redcoats, as but an awe-inspiring setting, chiefly because 
of the colour of their coats, and to hurl the Europeans straight 
at the hostile guns—a simple but deadly game. Simple because 
the guns were taken, deadly because they would belch much grape 
and canister before the surviving bayonets could get at the gunners. 
These bayonets rarely failed. It was better to die perhaps at the 
cannon’s mouth than to rot in Kurnal, for those were the days of 
bad barracks and much beer. As Prince Kraft von Hohenlohe 
zu Ingelfingen was said to be wont to call for his pipe and his 
boots and his corps artillery, so were British generals in India 
wont to call for their horse artillery troop and their British Infantry 
to carry the seried line of heavy hostile guns. It needed little 
science and took little time. The British battalion of those days 
stood 1200 strong in their shakos and white crossbelts, and 
recked little of heaven or hell. The English soldier of those days 
was fostered in his huge contempt for the natives. In the Bengal 
Horse Artillery, the saddled horses would be brought to the barrack 
plinth, whence without so much as bending knee, the Irish gunner 
stepped into the saddle and looked down with contempt on all 
around—lIrish, because, if you study the battle graves and the 
cholera monuments you will notice that all the English army 
of those days seemed to have Irish names. Whether that be only 
a coincidence or no, at any rate the British soldier had a fine 
fostered opinion of himself that made him very terrible under 
conditions that he understood. A long line of belching guns the 
other side of a cornfield was one of these conditions. 

So in accordance with the tradition of the day the Buffs and 
the 50th, with such Sepoy corps as could keep up went as tayioTa 
into and over the batteries at Punniar and drove the Maratha right 
wing to the four winds of heaven. Incidentally they had 35 officers 
and men killed and 182 wounded, and continued their march 
to unite with the Commander-in-Chief, all of which is recorded 
in no special history, but may be gathered in the biographies of 
the chief actors, and in the regimental histories, and no doubt 
in correct descriptive, if dull, phraseology, in the despatches of 
the commanders. 
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On the 30th to New Year’s Day Sir Hugh Gough and his wing 
halted near the battlefield. On the 2nd he marched on toward 
the rock of Gwalior, that huge pile of rock and fortification that 
rises out of the plain like a three decker on the ocean. Jamrud 
rises out of the plain near the mouth of the Khyber like a modern 
battleship, grim and squat, but the Rock of Gwalior stands to 
the four winds like a 74 of the line. The right wing of the army 
reached the Maratha capital on the 3rd and Sir John Grey’s force 
marched in on the 4th, but without any more fighting or signs 
of hostility. The Ranee and the boy Sindia had duly met the 
Governor-General and his victorious army, and all went smoothly. 
The beaten army lay scattered, but not dispersed, and after the 
manner of the English, were promptly enlisted into the new 
contingent, to be commanded by British officers, and expanded 
from the small existing one. Then as the army assimilated the news 
that not only were arrears of pay being issued, but new and attractive 
employment, it laid down its arms and flocked for pay and service. 
Lord Ellenborough,! writing from Gwalior to the Duke of Wellington, 
says that the officers raising the corps were well satisfied with the 
material offering. 

The Government acted with great moderation. The boy 
Sindia remained on his throne with satisfactory arrangements for 
his minority and tutelage, and within a month the great armies 
had tramped away, horse, foot, and artillery to their summer 
quarters in the big cantonments, Meerut, Delhi, Kurnal, Saharan- 
pur, Sangor and the like. 

It is well to remember the immense relief to the Government 
of India, that this breaking of the Gwalior army afforded. Ever 
since the death of Ranjit Singh, Sikh animosity had been increasing, 
fomented by the satisfaction that our Afghan misfortunes had 
called forth. ‘So these English are not invincible after all,’ had 
been the feeling throughout the length and breadth of Hindostan. 
It was natural enough, and with the great organised Sikh army 
and its powerful artillery added to the Maratha army in our 
very midst, the longer heads, among them that of Henry Lawrence, 
had something to shake over. The Sikh was not much of a Hindu, 
but quite enough of one to respond to the vibration of a religious 
chord, that dwelt on an anti-English combination. After the 
Maratha war of 1803-05, when Lord Lake had crushed the French 
armies of Sindia, Holkar, driven from Delhi and the Doab, had 
1 The Indian Administration of Lord Ellenborough. 
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flown north to preach combination to the Sikhs, who did once 
actually advance to join against us. A combination between 
Sikh and Maratha had therefore long lain among the skeletons in 
the cupboard, and Lord Ellenborough and his council must indeed 
have been glad to see it buried deep in the trenches at Maharajpore. 

As regards the controversies of the battles, there is little to 
be said. Lord Ellenborough writing to the Duke, the Duke in 
reply, and Sir Hugh Gough also, allude more than once to the evil 
misrepresentations of the Indian Press, and to the fact that every 
regiment and battery kept a Press correspondent who criticised 
and abused with very little knowledge of what had gone on, and 
still less judgment. One subaltern of horse artillery was removed 
from his battery for his letters to the press, thus losing his jacket. 
If we wish to criticise at this distance, we must remember that 
neither generals nor staffs were trained to the conduct and routine 
of war, as they now are, and that manceuvres were of rare occurrence. 
We could not in these days find that theenemy had changed their 
position by coming unexpectedly on the new line, as happened 
at Maharajpore, or at any rate, be disconcerned thereby. We 
may perhaps criticise, as Sir Harry Smith did, in this and in the 
Sutlej] campaign, the sledge-hammer methods, which hurled the 
European troops at the batteries, regardless of loss, and without 
military skill. Sir Harry was trained on the staff of the Light 
Division in the Peninsula, of which the Duke said that it was the 
only division he had that could fight a battle and yet be fit to go on 
again the next day. The others hurled themselves unskilfully on the 
enemy and won with heavy loss, while the Light Division did it 
always with little loss. At Aliwal Sir Harry Smith was able to put 
his principles into practice, and win a handsome victory at little 
cost. 

The armies of those days fought in the winter in their full dress, 
shakos, coatee, white cross-belts. Sepoys dressed like the British 
Line, the Lancers wore their high caps and dress accoutrements, 
and the Bengal Light Cavalry were dressed like light dragoons. 
Their baggage was absurd. Lord Ellenborough in his letters to the 
Duke of Wellington complained that all the furniture of a bungalow 
went into the field. He says that 5000 hackeries accompanied 
Sir John Grey’s force. It may be remembered that there has been 
much discussion as to which of the many claimants possessed the 
actual mess table of H.M. 24th Foot, on which were laid out after 
Chillianwallah the bodies of the officers of the regiment killed there. 
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The number of bodies was very great, and that mess table must 
itself have required two hackeries to carry it. The Army was 
unconscionable in the baggage it took, and no one had the strength 
of character to draw up a light war scale, and see that it was obeyed. 
A good deal of our troubles in the first Afghan War were due to 
a similar cause. 

Such in outline was the Gwalior campaign of 1843, and ‘ what 
it was all about,’ and we should always remember that without 
it, the results of the earlier almost drawn battles of the 1st Sikh 
wars two years later would certainly have brought the Gwalior 
army on our flanks and rear, across the centre of our communica- 
tions. It is curious how little the campaign is known and written 
of, so that a succinct account is hard to find, and the local colour 
still harder to light on. From the captured guns were made bronze 
stars for those who shared in the battles. Each star had a silver 
centre on which was inscribed ‘ Maharajpore’ and ‘ Punniar ’ as 
the case might be. These stars were originally issued with a 
hook at the back to fasten on the coat, but later were hung like 
medals, with the rainbow ribbon, originally designed by Lord 
Ellenborough for the medals for the Afghan War, to represent the 
rising sun, and also used for the Sinde medals, for the battles of 
Meanee and Hyderabad. 
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A QUESTION OF GOOD MANNERS. 
AT A FINNISH DEBATING CLUB. 


ONE evening in early spring, a little crowd of men and women 
made their way in twos and threes to a public schoolhouse, in a 
fairly important Finnish town. There they took their seats quietly, 
in a large well-lighted hall; and settled themselves down with an 
air of content, as of folk who know they have pleasure in store, 
and are bent on enjoying it, on profiting by it, too, to the full. 
They talked to one another eagerly, exchanging expressive glances 
the while, and showing subtle signs of staid excitement. Although 
there was nothing sad or depressing about them, there was more 
than a touch of wistfulness ; they were evidently of the sort who 
take life in earnest instinctively. They had keen anxious faces 
many of them, the faces of born fighters, of the Covenanter type, 
though not the Ishmaelite. So far as appearances went they were, 
it must be confessed, a somewhat ‘homely’ set, in the American 
meaning of the term. Still there was not a dull, heavy, or stupid- 
looking man or woman among them. On the contrary they had 
all bright eyes ; they all seemed alert, all more or less intelligent too. 

They belonged for the most part, it was easy to see, to the class 
that work with their hands, not their heads, to the tinker and 
tailor and candlestick-maker class. There were artisans of every 
kind there, with a sprinkling among them of day labourers, of 
small traders too, railwaymen, fishermen, and even clerks. The 
women, as is always the case, were more difficult to rank than the 
men. Most of them, however, were, or had been, domestic servants, 
laundresses, or seamstresses, I was told; and most of them were, 
or had been, married. Men and women alike belonged evidently 
to the respectable class, a fair section of them to what we should call 
the respectable poor class. Still there was nothing glaringly poverty- 
stricken about even the poorest of them, nothing that betokened 
the want that degrades. They were all neatly dressed in work- 
a-day clothes, which, if well patched, were also well brushed and 
clean. As a whole, indeed, they seemed a fairly prosperous little 
company, a little company made up of those who, if they must 
work hard, could at any rate live in decent comfort on what they 
earned by their work. None the less there was just here and there 
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among them a woman—women feel the pinch of scant rations 
sooner than men—whose face made one wish that a good square 
meal could forthwith be set before her. 

These people were met together for a debate, an academic 
debate, too, curiously enough, considering that it was a time of 
great political excitement in Finland. All classes were banded 
together waging war, silently, relentlessly, against their Russian 
rulers. For they were firmly convinced that their constitution 
was in danger, that the St. Petersburg Imperial Government were 
plotting to deprive them of their freedom; and rather death, 
they held, than life in bondage. In the midst of their national 
struggle, however, of their work, too, and of their worry, their 
ceaseless hand-to-hand fight for aaily bread, they had managed to 
form themselves into a club for the purpose of trying to find 
solutions for social problems, and spreading, if not sweetness, at 
any rate light. Politics they were, of course, not allowed to discuss. 
And this was their club night. On the stroke of eight all talking 
ceased, and their President took his place in the only chair on the 
platform. 

He was a great, burly fellow, in the prime of life, well under 
fifty, with a shrewd, kindly face; a carpenter by calling, my 
neighbour whispered. His manner was genial; he glanced around 
him as one who knows he is among friends; and his voice rang 
true as he spoke in his odd Finnish dialect. There was no trace 
of self-consciousness about him; for that he was far too mueh in 
earnest ; and if he were, as he said, feeling nervous, it was assuredly 
less on his own account than on account of the subject he had chosen 
for the evening’s debate. For it was Good Manners; and he was 
afraid, he confessed, lest some of his fellow-members should cavil 
at his choice, holding that the subject was in itself not of sufficient 
importance to be worth discussing seriously. Should they cavil, 
however, they would show their wrong-headedness, he told them, 
toundly ; and he straightway set to work to prove that he had good 
reasons for what he said. 

According to him bad manners are at the root of half the misery 
in this world, and of a good three-fourths of the discomfort. They 
break more hearts than crimes do, and they cause more heads to 
be broken. For they worry and harry and render homes desolate, 
driving men and women through sheer bad temper into evil ways. 
‘If only we Finns had all good manners, Finland would be quite 
a different place from what it is,’ he declared. But it is not easy 
4—3 
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to have good manners, he informed us, with a confidential little 
nod, especially not for men of his sort, who have never had lessons 
in such matters. ‘ We should all of us like to have good manners ; 
we try very hard indeed, some of us, to have good manners ; but 
we fail quite woefully sometimes, because we do not know what 
good manners are. We do not know, that’s where ~ur difficulty 
lies.’ 

There was something quite pathetic in the tone in which he 
spoke; and his hearers, as if to show their sympathies, 
echoed back his words: ‘ Yes, yes, that’s where our difficulty 
lies.’ 

‘It is a real puzzle sometimes,’ he continued, meditatively, 
‘to know what one ought to do; what one would do naturally, 
without any considering at all, if only we had good manners. I 
am often puzzled in this way. I cudgel my brain and I think and 
I think, but it is all in vain: at the end I am no more sure what I 
ought to do than I was at the beginning. And it is the same, no 
doubt, with some of you. That is why a debate on good manners 
might be helpful to us, it seems to me, might make many things 
clear. But for it to be really helpful, we must keep it within 
limits ; for the subject is a big one, and we cannot stay here all 
night. We must discuss not good manners in general, but good 
manners in some one special case. And I have thought of a case 
that will serve our purpose. It came into my head the other day 
for all the world like a flash of lightning.’ 

Here he stopped for a moment, and scanned us all over as if to 
see how we were taking what he said. There was a little gleam 
as of a coming triumph in his eyes, and he chuckled. Evidently 
he was very proud of his case. It was a puzzling one, though, he 
warned us, one in which any member of that Club who had to face 
it, might well be in doubt as to what he ought to do; yet one which 
any member might have to face any day, and make up his mind 
at a moment’s notice what to do. And therein lay its value as a 
subject of debate. He then proceeded to state it : 

A man rose up early one Sunday morning and hurried off to 
church, that he might be there in time to secure for himself a seat, 
and thus hear his favourite preacher in comfort. He was a 
delicate man, and he had been hard at work the whole week 
long. He would therefore gladly have stayed in bed a little 
longer that Sunday morning; and he would have stayed in bed, 
had it not been for his wish to hear this preacher. He secured a 
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seat and sat there waiting for a good half-hour before the 
service began. 

Then, just at the last moment, when the bell had ceased ringing, 
and there was not an unoccupied chair, a lady came sauntering into 
church. She was strong and well; she looked, indeed, as if she 
had never had a day’s illness in her life, and had never done a day’s 
work. She looked, too, as if she had spent hours on her toilette ; 
for she was dressed with infinite care. 

Now, as a question of good manners, ought that man, or ought 
he not, to give up to the lady his chair? The chair he had come 
so early and with such great self-sacrifice to secure, the chair on 
which depended his chance of hearing that sermon; for he was 
not strong enough to stand. This question the carpenter pro- 
pounded quite seriously; and he called upon us to discuss it, to 
answer it, too, if we could. 

To me, a mere matter-of-fact Anglo-Saxon, there seemed nothing 
to discuss, the answer to the question being as plain as the proverbial 
pikestaff. Not so to these Finns, however; for they smiled, nay 
they beamed, and they whispered to one another, casting glances of 
admiration and wonder at their President the while. There was 
no mistaking what they thought. The case he had brought before 
them was one after their own hearts, one they felt sure they could 
discuss with propriety, and also with profit. It seemed to touch 
them all personally, strange to say, and to appeal with equal force 
both to the women and to the men. Still, although they were 
honestly delighted with it, as a subject of debate, it was easy to 
see that they found it, as they had been warned they would, very 
puzzling. They soon began wrinkling their brows and rubbing 
their heads, and they threw themselves back in their chairs. 
Some shut their eyes ; others looked intently at the ceiling ; others 
again at the tips of their toes. Never did I see such manifest signs 
of brain cudgelling as there were in that room. Ought the man to 
give up his chair or ought he not? One might have thought from 
the faces of these people, as they sat there weighing its pros and ~ 
cons, that the question was of vital importance to them all, and 
that they were bound under dire penalties to answer it. They 
pondered as if scanning the scales, with ‘he ought’ in the one 
and ‘he ought not’ in the other. Which way did they turn ? 
Surely they were evenly balanced? Every man’s heart was set 
on answering rightly, and so was every woman’s; that the most 
casual observer could see ; and many of them were evidently sorely 
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troubled, because in doubt as to what the right answer ought 
to be. 

And all the while there was not a man or woman in the room 
but knew that, before sunset on the morrow, their streets might 
be flowing with blood. For that very day the rumour had spread 
that a force of Cossacks were on their way to Finland, with orders to 
make short work of what in St. Petersburg was dubbed sedition. 
To think of discussing a question of good manners in such 
circumstances, of pondering on what courtesy decrees ! 

At length the President rang his bell and the debate began. It 
was opened by a man about thirty who must have had good luck 
with his womenfolk, unless, indeed, he had never had any, or they 
had all died young. For the burden of his discourse was the innate 
superiority of woman to man, mentally, morally, and in all other 
ways. He seemed to have put the whole sex on a pedestal, and 
to have no wish in life beyond strewing flowers before it. The 
very worst of women was better than the very best of men, he 
assured us; and he spoke in a tone which showed that he really 
meant what he said. This being the case, his answer to the question 
was from the first a foregone conclusion : the chair must, of course, 
be given up to the lady, he declared emphatically. The point was 
one on which there could be no doubt at all. ‘ The mere thought 
of a woman having to stand, while a man has a seat, makes my 
blood boil,’ was his concluding remark. 

In a second a stalwart matron—a cook, and a very good one, 
I heard it whispered—was on her feet, rating him soundly. It 
made her blood not only boil, but boil over, she said, to hear a man 
talk such arrant nonsense. 

‘The worst of women better than the best of men, forsooth,’ 
she exclaimed scornfully. ‘It just shows how little you know 
about either women or men. I have lived with them both and I 
have cooked for them both ; and they are much of a muchness to 
live with ; but I would rather cook for men than for women. A 
man always knows a good dinner when he gets it, and he is grateful 
for it, which is more than can be said for most women. It is such 
men as you who go ruining silly women, let me tell you,’ she 
continued sharply, ‘ You don’t know all the harm you do fadding 
them up and filling their heads with stupid notions. I do think, Mr. 
President, that in a Club such as this, we ought to hear common- 
sense ; and it is not common-sense to say that that poor ailing 
fellow ought to give up his chair to that great, strong woman, 
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just because she is a woman. Of course he ought to do naught of 
the sort ; and if she had a shred of decency about her, but I do not 
suppose she had, she would not take it. But she ought not to 
have the chance of taking it; that is what I say, and I am right.’ 
Having made this point clear, she sat down. 

The next speaker was an elderly man, a dreamer of dreams, I 
should say, of sad dreams too. He had long, shaggy, grey hair, 
that floated about in all directions ; and eyes that glowed but did 
not seem to see, as he spoke. He was all for the equality of the 
sexes: men and women must stand side by side and go through 
life hand in hand, as good comrades, he maintained ; for were they 
not all members of one great family, the human race? They must 
learn together, work together, lead the same lives; they must 
go share and share alike with pleasure and with pain, with the 
good things of this life and the bad. Above all they must bear 
one another’s burdens, and with gladness; otherwise there would 
be woe and desolation in the land, weeping and wringing of hands, 
the outcome of strife. ‘It is only by the ceaseless sacrificing of 
self...” 

At this point a hard-featured, middle-aged spinster interrupted 
him ruthlessly, calling out in a shrill high-pitched voice: ‘ That 
is all very well, but what about that chair? Which of them ought 
to have the chair ? That is the question.’ 

The poor man collapsed utterly: he cast one hopeless glance 
around and sank down into his seat. But he was not allowed to 
escape. The spinster pressed him for an answer: ‘ Which of 
them ought to have that chair?’ she demanded, ‘That is what 
we wish to know.’ And it was evident from the way in which 
she fixed her eyes upon him, that she fully intended to force him 
to let us know. In the stress of the moment, however, he lost his 
head completely ; he began talking wildly, in a strain we could 
none of us quite understand ; and he wound up by declaring that 
they must both of them have it, they must share it. Whereupon 
the spinster looked so shocked that there was laughter, a notable 
fact, for the Finns are not easily moved to mirth. 

A member who, judging by appearances, might have been a 
diplomatist, but who was in reality a tailor, I was told, stepped 
into the breach ; and, by means of a few well-turned compliments, 
cleared the air. This done, he turned his attention to the case. 

He spoke as a mere worldling, he was careful to explain, as 
one who was no idealist, no weaver of fine theories, or expounder 
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of fanciful views. It was only because he could speak from the 
standpoint of common-sense that he had any claim to speak at all, 
indeed, he seemed to think. ‘ Now there is nothing heroic about 
common-sense,’ he informed us, ‘ nothing that stirs the emotions, 
or moves to eloquence. Common-sense is not ornamental, nor 
interesting, nor yet amusing. On the other hand it is very useful. 
It may not appeal to the heart, but it does appeal to the head, and 
that is why it is our safest guide in dealing with such a question as 
this. Whenever I am in doubt as to what I ought todo, or leave un- 
done, I just ask myself quietly, ‘“‘ What does common-sense say ? ” 

‘Now what does common-sense say about that chair? Does 
it say that the man ought to give it up to the lady, or that he ought 
not? Yes or no? That is what we have to consider. Why it 
says ‘“‘ Yes,” of course. Nothing could be plainer.’ 

At this there were loud cheers mingled with shrill protests. 

“It does not say, mark you, that the lady ought to have it,’ he 
continued, ‘ only that the man ought to give it to her. Perhaps 
you would like to know why, and that is not easy to explain. In 
judging of such matters, you see, we have to consider not the 
interests of the man, or of the woman, but the interests of the 
whole community. It is for the community as a whole that we 
must take thought.’ 

As he made this remark, he glanced around, as if challenging 
contradiction, but no one spoke. 

‘From the very beginning it was ordained,’ he remarked, 
somewhat loftily, ‘ that man should be the caretaker of woman ; 
that he should cherish and protect her. This is a law enacted 
for the benefit of the community ; it is one of the doctrines on which 
society is founded ; and the day we set it at naught, society will 
come tumbling down—anarchy and confusion will prevail.’ 

He paused for a moment as if expecting cheers ; but his audience 
failed him, not feeling quite sure, seemingly, what he was driving at. 

‘ Now for a man to leave a woman standing while he has a chair, 
would be to set this doctrine at naught ; for in acting thus he would 
not be taking care of her, cherishing her, and protecting her. He 
would be breaking one of society’s laws, in fact, and thus doing 
what he could to hasten the coming of anarchy. He must give her 
the chair, not for her own sake, you understand, but for the sake 
of the community. In a word he must sacrifice himself that 
society may remain firmly established.’ 

He sat down with the air of one who knows that he has solved 
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correctly a difficult problem, but who is quite prepared to hear 
his solution derided. And derided it was, openly, contemptuously, 
by a good third of the women in that room. One of them a dainty 
little lady with large blue eyes, who was quite prettily dressed in 
grey, was up in a second, challenging every statement he had made. 

“Man the care-taker of woman!’ she exclaimed with withering 
scorn, ‘ You are indeed an antediluvian, you must have passed 
your youth in the Ark to talk, in this our day, of men protecting 
and cherishing women. Society is in a “ parlous” state if built on no 
surer foundation than that. We are quite well able to take care of 
ourselves, I can assure you,’ she continued, ‘ and we have no wish 
to be either cherished or protected. My experience is that, when 
trouble comes, it is we more often than not who have to protect 
you,’ she added, amidst cheers and laughter ; for, whereas he was 
over six feet high and stalwart, she was well under five, and looked 
as if a good puff of wind would blow her away. She was evidently 
annoyed at the merriment her remark excited, for she cried angrily : 
‘Our heads are every whit as strong as yours, even if our bodies 
are not—Who takes most prizes at school, boys or girls? We 
want none of your protection, your care ; what we want is justice.’ 

Here the President, seeing danger ahead perhaps—in those days 
Finnish women could neither vote nor sit in Parliament—called 
out ‘ Order! Order!’ and begged the lady to stick to the point :— 
ought the man to give up the chair ? 

‘Of course he ought,’ she retorted rather snappishly, ‘ No, no, 
I don’t mean that,’ she added hurriedly, as certain warning cries 
were raised. ‘He ought not. At least .... But it really would 
not matter whether he offered it or not, as the lady would of course 
not take it.’ As this statement was greeted with manifestations 
of dissent, she sank into her chair with tears in her eyes. 

A widow, with a peaceful motherly face, then arose and begged 
to be allowed to say a few words. She had a pleasant, kindly voice, 
and she spoke slowly, as if weighing well what she had to say before 
saying it. She did not agree with the last speaker, she told us 
quietly. Women are all the better and happier, she held, for 
having some one to look after them; and they ought to be very 
thankful when they have some one. Nor did she agree with the 
tailor. It was all very well for him to say that one ought to take 
thought for the community ; but she, for her part, could not. She 
could take thought for children, and also for men and women, 
but not for the community. Besides, what was the good of one’s 
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taking thought for the community, seeing that no one could make 
the community comfortable? ‘ What we have got to take thought 
for is just children and men and women, it seems to me,’ she declared, 
with quiet emphasis, ‘for we can make them comfortable. They 
have bodies we can feed and keep out of harm’s way, minds we 
can hinder from worrying, and ruffled feelings that we can soothe.’ 

This remark was hailed with lively applause by the men, I 
noticed. She waited until the cheers had subsided and then 
continued tranquilly: ‘Now, about that chair. It is very hard 
to say whether the man ought to give it up, or not. I am not 
quite sure. Still I think he had better give it up. For if he did 
not, he would not feel a bit at ease in his mind sitting there, while 
the lady was standing. And if he was not at ease in his mind, he 
could not possibly listen to the sermon. So he had better give it 
up. Yes, I am sure he had.’ 

There was a manifest tendency on the part of many of the 
younger women to sniff at the widow as old-fashioned, and several 
of them in turn tried hard to make her see wherein she was wrong. 
But they failed ; her only reply to all their expostulations being a 
gentle shake of the head. Then several of the men took the tailor 
to task, but somewhat gingerly, as if half afraid to tackle him. 
Evidently his solution of the problem had impressed them, whether 
they agreed with it or not. Besides, as the declared apostle of 
common-sense, he was in a strong position, common-sense being one 
of those qualities which no one ever quite likes to attack openly. 

By this time it was evident that the majority of the men 
members of the Club had firmly made up their minds that, for one 
reason or another, the lady must have the chair ; and also that the 
majority of the women had made up theirs equally firmly that she 
must not. And there were just about as many men in the room 
as there were women. Thus, had the voting been taken then, it is 
very doubtful what the result would have been, whether the ‘ yeses’ 
would have outnumbered the ‘noes,’ or the ‘noes’ the ‘ yeses.’ 
While the verdict, however, was hanging in the balance, as it were, 
even the professional prophets of the Club not venturing to say on 
which side it would go down, a speech was made which served as 
the veriest sword of Brennus. It was a man who made it; one 
who had the face of a poet, although he was by trade a cobbler. 
He looked very delicate : his eyes were much too bright for health, 
and he coughed from time to time. None the less he spoke with 
a vigour and energy that took the whole room by storm. 
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He began by accusing us of playing with the subject under 
discussion, of treating it superficially, in a spirit of levity. Not 
one of us had even tried to probe it to its depths, he told us, to 
fathom its inner meaning. It might have been the veriest fairy 
tale, indeed, from the way in which we had ‘ frivolled ’ with it. 

Anything more manifestly unjust than this attack I never 
heard ; for what had struck me most forcibly about the debate 
was the quite appalling seriousness of the debaters. 

‘Can any man or woman in this room be blind to the fact that 
the President’s case is an allegory, a parable?’ he asked us, 
sternly. ‘Can any man or woman be blind to the fact that the 

chair in dispute is symbolic ? ’ 

ci The President started as if he had been shot. That he, the 
framer of the case, had until that very moment been blind to the fact 
that the chair was anything but a chair, pur et simple, I feel sure. 
Being an honest man, he wished to say so, that was evident; he 
tried indeed, again and again, but he could never get a word in 
edgeway. For when the cobbler had once begun there was no 
stopping him. His words rushed forth pell-mell, helter-skelter, 
sweeping all before them. He paid no heed to interruptions—he 
did not even hear them—no heed to the President’s bell: he had 
a message, and deliver it he must and would. We might all have 
been the veriest stocks and stones for any thought he gave to us 
or our wishes in the matter. It was as if he knew that he might 
never again have the chance of delivering his message, that he 
might never again have the chance of speaking to his fellows face 
to face, and telling them of the thoughts with which his head was 
teeming, thoughts which he had perhaps for years been hoarding. 
There was something quite tragic in the passionate earnestness of his 
face. 

The man was a born orator. It came as naturally to him to 
express himself in glowing terms as it comes to most of us to eat 
our dinners. He knew instinctively how to thrill, and how to 
touch, how to soothe, and how to excite; and he turned his 
knowledge to good account. For he held most of his audience in 
the hollow of his hand, as he stood there unfolding the inner meaning 
of the President’s case. 

‘This case has been in my mind for years, although never has 
it been put into words until to-night,’ he began. ‘I have wrestled 
with it in one form or another, day in, day out, ever since my hand 
could hold a last. For it is part and lot of the great human problem, 
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the problem that confronts us, let us turn where we will, that 
harries and worries us, clamouring for solution ceaselessly. The 
man who rose up early from his bed that Sunday morning was a 
symbol of the human race,’ he then went on to explain to us, ‘ of 
the poor, suffering, struggling, blundering, muddle-headed human 
race, which finds itself at once beset with difficulties, whenever it 
tries to do what is right.’ He begged us to take note that had this 
man yielded to temptation and stayed quietly in bed, he would 
have saved himself much worry: he would never have had to 
decide whether to keep the chair or not. ‘ Would it have been 
well for him, therefore, had he stayed in bed ?’ 

This question the speaker put to us pointedly, wrathfully, thus 
making some of us feel extremely uncomfortable ; for it almost 
seemed as if he had read correctly the thought that was passing 
through our minds. But, although he put it to us, he gave us no 
chance of answering it. ‘No, no, a thousand times no!’ he 
thundered forth with horror, as if the mere suggestion of a ‘ yes’ 
were rank blasphemy. ‘It would not have been well for him ; for 
the chair is the symbol of the infinitely good, of what purifies, 
inspires and exalts. A whole lifetime of worry is but a meagre price 
to pay for its possession even for one moment.’ 

His eyes flashed and he trembled in every limb with excitement. 

And the lady! She too was of course a symbol, although of 
what I am by no means sure ; for just as he began ‘ explaining ’ her, 
the President rang his bell, and pointed to the clock. It was 
already on the stroke of ten, the time fixed for the closing of the 
hall. 

Then there was a great clamour. Appeals for a few minutes’ 
grace came from all sides ; for the whole audience, men and women 
alike, were bent on knowing what this revealer of inner meanings 
thought the man ought to do, whether he ought to give up the 
chair or not. Until he had made this point clear, they could not 
and would not vote, they swore; and they begged and entreated 
that he would make it clear; and they wound up by insisting that 
make it clear he must, by insisting, too, that he should have the 
time in which to make it clear, let the rules of the Club say what 
they would. So determined were they that the President was 
forced to yield to their wishes, even at the risk of bringing down on 
himself a police reprimand. He called upon the cobbler to answer 
the question, exhorting him, however, for law and order’s sake, for 
the Club’s sake too, to do so as briefly as possible. 
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There was no fear, however, of his answering it at any great 
length ; for that, the ‘ crossing of the bar’ was already too near at 
hand. It was quite pitiable, indeed, to see him as he stood there ; he 
was so eager to speak, so eager to make things clear to us ; he had 
so much he would fain have told us, if only he had had the strength. 
But his chance had come too late: he must cut his message short, 
and he knew it. At first it seemed, indeed, as if he could not speak 
at all; then he pulled himself together, and repeated the question, 
gravely, meditatively, as if speaking to himself rather than to us. 
‘Ought the man to give the chair to the lady?’ He paused and 
there was the silence as of death in the room. Then a light came 
into his eyes, and a smile played around his lips. ‘ Yes, he ought 
to give it to her,’ he cried, with a ring of triumph in his voice. ‘He 
must give it to her, he has no alternative. He must give it to her 
for his own sake, not for hers ; for the sake of his own soul, for the 
sake of all there is in him that is noble and precious. He must 
give it to her lest he should become selfish and callous.’ 

We all felt, for the moment at any rate, that he had found the 
right answer for the President’s question, and we voted ‘ yes’ 
unanimously without a scruple. Later, some of the women, it is 
true, began to have doubts as to whether we had voted rightly ; 
and even to worry themselves as to whether, for the sake of the 
man’s soul, we had not sacrificed the soul of the lady. They who 
did so received no sympathy, however, the point they raised being 
pronounced irrelevant. 

As I trudged off home that night, I wondered how the debate 
would have gone had the debaters been Londoners, and the subject 
of discussion not a chair in a church, but a seat at six P.M. in the 
District Railway. I, too, cudgelled my brain very hard; but it 
utterly refused to picture cobblers and carpenters, washerwomen 
and cooks, coming together in Edgware Road to discuss a question 
of good manners. The Finns may have too many ideas in their 
heads, and their ideas may be somewhat crude ; still we as a race 
should be all the better, surely, had we a few more in our heads, 
even though they were crude. 

EpitH SELLERS. 
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FREEDOM. 


Ir was sunrise upon a summer’s day, and a man was toiling up a 
steep Dartmoor tor. The red light that flamed from a bank of 
crimson clouds glinted upon him as he climbed. It glinted also 
upon green turf, dark rocks, purple heather, and golden gorse. The 
man seemed the one ugly object in a clean and lovely world. He 
was of great height and well built. Despite the fact that he had 
been straining every nerve and sinew over rough ground all through 
the night there was still a certain springiness about his long stride. 
And there was nothing markedly ugly or evil about his face. It 
was an oddly quiet face, thin-lipped and long and steadfast. It 
was only his clothes that made a sinister blot upon the glowing 
peace of the great moor. They were odd-looking garments. Coarse 
shoes, ringed stockings, yellow coat and knickers scarred with the 
broad arrow, told their own grim tale. Their owner was a convict 
escaped from the great prison that hurts the eye amid the gracious 
space and cleanliness of the moor, like a dead carcase festering 
in rich sunshine among flowers. 

He had quenched his thirst at a brown, babbling stream that 
wound and danced and foamed its way down the valley, kneeling 
upon springy heather as he drank and laved his face and hands in the 
cool water. That purple heather was like a fragrant bed inviting 
him to slumber. He would have liked well to stretch his tired 
limbs upon it and sleep long and deeply, lulled by the ceaseless, 
crooning murmur of the stream. But an instinct bade him climb the 
tor that swelled above him like the rounded breast of a huge 
woman’s statue, carved by a careless god. He would keep his 
freedom while he might. It was a jewel of great price won at some 
little cost. But he had no hope, no hope at all, of prolonging this 
good time indefinitely. The sun and the clean air, the gracious 
moon and stars, the turf and heather, and long, rounded hills would 
be his for but a very little while. Only for a few hours more at 
best could he look to cherish this new freedom, precious beyond all 
words after his narrow, poisonous cage. Then would come freedom 
of another sort. He knew well what he must do—then. But 
meanwhile he would throw no chance away. 

So he climbed the tor, peering around him as he clambered through 
the growing light. He knew, he had known when he planned his 
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dash for freedom, how hot would be the chase. He was no ignorant 
ruffian, weary of prison discipline, imagining vaguely that escape 
was only a question of clearing the prison walls. This convict 
knew only too well the odds against him. Every village, every 
lonely cottage would hold enemies eager to hunt him down; his 
clothes would brand him; the great, lonely, foodless moor itself 
would be his foe; the telegraph would rouse the country side; the 
warders would hold to the chase untiringly. He knew all this. 
But it seemed that for the time he had eluded the pursuit. That 
mist and the darkness had served him well. Strain his eyes as he 
might he could see no human figure along the valley or upon the 
rolling, rock-scarred slopes. Ponies and sheep and birds seemed to 
be the only living creatures that moved through these wilds. And 
he climbed steadily upwards to his goal. That grim huddle of black, 
craggy rocks upon the very summit of the tor would give him shelter 
from keen eyes and ‘rom the scorching sun. The going was cruelly 
rough. He was panting heavily when he reached the rocks. Crouch- 
ing warily, he threw one more searching glance around. The air 
was keen and fresh up here. And the sun had burst its way clear 
of the crimson clouds. He could see for many miles. No hint 
of danger still! Only slow moving dots far and far away. 
They might be men—more probably they were ponies. The 
man gave a little sigh of relief as he sank down beneath 
an overhanging rock. The air was warm, there was a drowsy 
hum of bees, the heather was faintly fragrant. It was a good world, 
after all, after all. . . . He relaxed his muscles and seemed at once 
to sink down, far down, into a dark cool cave of sleep. . . . And 
there forgetfulness came to him, and the sunshine piercing the 
cracks of the dark stones was as the light of a woman’s eyes, and the 
fragrance of the heather was as the faint, faint fragrance of a woman’s 
hair, and the cool, drowsy breeze caressing his weary temples was 
as the touch of a woman’s cool slim hands. . . . That woman was 
dead to the convict, as dead as though she lay beneath six feet of 
earth, but that mattered nothing. He had forgotten everything 
that seared and hurt. His dreams for once were merciful. And 
this convict was not used to mercy, from god or men or even from 
his dreams. Now he smiled as he slept, and with that smile his 
gaunt face was changed as by a miracle. 

Hours later he awoke with shrill cries in his ears. Instantly 
with his waking his face regained its grim, hard calm. He peered 
cautiously from the sheltering rocks, but what he saw made him 
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forget all caution. A few yards away a half-grown lamb was in sore 
trouble. It had caught one foot between two sharp rocks. Now all 
its struggles only increased its torture. Four of its comrades, 
pink-wooled like itself, stood around in a stupid circle, gazing with 
inquiring eyes. The screams of the suffering captive were very 
piteous. They went straight to the heart of the man who heard 
them. He would have listened with far more composure to the 
plaints of a human victim. As it was, he sprang to his feet and 
moved swiftly into the open with no thought for his own safety. 
The lamb’s companions darted away at his approach. The prisoner 
shrank at sight of him, with an instinctive fear of man, but in its 
brown eyes was something like an appeal. The convict stooped 
with deft hands. The released lamb, with no appearance of grati- 
tude, limped swiftly after its mates. Then the convict had leisure 
to remember his own interests. He dropped flat upon the soft, 
close turf, and so crawled back to the shelter of the rocks. 

Afterwards he looked about him as best he might from his 
lurking-place. He knew now, none better, that he had courted an 
abrupt ending to his few hours of freedom by exposing himself in 
full daylight upon the crest of the tor. But he realised with a 
gasp of thankfulness that that end had not come yet. So far as he 
could tell the great, rolling moor beneath his eyes was still naked 
of human life. The gods, if there were gods, were in a mood more 
generous than usual! ... The risk had been frightful. But he 
knew to a certainty that, given the same provocation, he would run 
that risk again without a thought. 

That was the one outstanding characteristic of his nature. He 
could not bear to see an animal in pain. Men, in comparison, meant 
strangely little to him. Men could speak, they could look after 
themselves, but an animal, a tortured animal, was—different. 
There was a look in the eyes of any suffering animal that drew him 
to the rescue as with ropes. And if pain were being needlessly 
inflicted upon that animal its eyes could wake a hot devil in his 
heart. That was the secret of his character. Most of us hide a 
worse. Naturally, they were hot aware of it in the prison. Even 
the ever-toiling, pitiful chaplain thought him hard and cold. But 
they did know that he had killed a man in anger, and most of them 
judged that he had been lucky to escape the rope. 

It was his own cousin whom he had killed. The man who had 
broken gaol, the man who lay beneath the rocks, was remembering 
that killing now. He had not meant to kill the man. And at 
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least, if it had been a crime, he had paid for it with the slow torture 

known to the wounded left waterless and unheeded after a bloody 
battle. His cousin had died swiftly. . . . He could see him now, 
thrashing that dog, mercilessly, needlessly. He was always brutal 
to his dogs. He had only laughed unpleasantly at a suggestion that 
the punishment should cease. The dog was moaning and quivering. 
Then something seemed to crack in the brain of the man who watched 
him. But he had only used his fist, there had been no weapon. 
Clean upon the jaw he had struck his cousin. The little mocking 
gods or devils who ruled the world had ordained that his head should 
strike a sharp gate-post as he fell. It was they who had killed his 
cousin. 

But a jury, skilfully worked upon by clever counsel, had thought 
otherwise. There had been some little. friction, some old question 
of money, between the cousins. That had told sorely against him 
at the trial. The point had been rubbed home with devilish 
cleverness. Standing in the dock and listening, he had almost 
believed himself a villain. And yet all the while he knew that his 
hands were clean, as men’s hands go. The Press had not 
spared him. The case had been worked up to excite interest. 
A most worthy, good-hearted public, blinded by printers’ ink, 
had expected him to hang. But they only sent him to prison 
in the end. ~ 

They only sent him to prison! They only buried him alive for an 
endless term of years! He had been a man with a dumb, unex- 
pressed love for the wind, the sunshine and the rain of the open 
road. To imprison such a man is to employ a torture longer and 
more exquisite than was ever devised by the Inquisition of Spain. 
Apart from his social disgrace, apart from the crumbled ruin of his 
life, apart from his hopeless despair, apart from and beyond all 
these hurts was the slow agony of his actual confinement. There 
are men made like those wild creatures who die when they are 
caged. This convict was such an one. He gave little trouble in 
the prison. He conformed to irking discipline, he suffered all 
humiliations, he ate what he might of displeasing food without 
complaint or rebellion. They judged him callous and hard and 
stupid. Only an experienced man-keeper, here and there, judging 
by the look in his eyes, guessed that possibly some day this convict 
might be dangerous. Those warders were right. This prisoner was 
eating out his heart for freedom. His life was utterly valueless to 
him, He was coolly prepared to barter it for a few hours of liberty. 
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He had thought the matter over thoroughly in the long, sleepless 
nights. Now he was only waiting for his chance. 

It came one day. It came, as such chances usually come, thanks 
to a thick, wet, grey belt of mist sweeping suddenly across the moor. 

The convict did not hesitate. A risk—yes, but what was a risk 
to him, a hopeless man? The warders were hurriedly marshalling 
the gangs. Freedom called to him, like a mocking, exquisite 
goddess. He broke away into the mist. Ten leaps and he would 
be invisible. Only one warder barred his way. The convict was 
upon him before he could use his rifle. He had no hate for the 
man, and no pity. He was paid to take his risks, and he stood 
between him and freedom. He was no dumb, helpless animal, 
calling queerly upon the pity in a man’s heart. The warder went 
down, stunned or dead, beneath a smashing blow from a heavy 
pick, and his assailant sprang laughing across his body into the 
grey vapour. He was not laughing in cruel triumph at the man’s 
fall. He had ceased instantly to think of him. He was laughing 
because he was going out to freedom, and because she called to him, 
lovely, compelling and divine, even as a man’s lost love calls to him 
from the darkness when the careless world is sleeping. 

That was how he had broken from his cage. He had won twelve 
hours and more of perfect happiness already. He had been happy, 
royally happy, as he laboured through the night drawing upon his 
store of pluck and endurance to its utmost limits. What was 
weariness to him? He was free, free, free! Only a man who has 
been caged can know the splendid triumph of that thought. And 
the night was his friend, and the few pale, timid stars were his 
good comrades, and he loved the very dew that soaked his clothes 
and drew an exquisite fresh fragrance from the springy turf. Happy 
—yes, he had been happy through those hours. Was not such 
brief happiness worth many dragging years within a cage? At 
least this man thought so. Deliberately, with open eyes, he pro- 
posed to give his life for a few hours of liberty. 

And he was happy now as he lay within the cool shadow of the 
rocks and looked out through half-closed, dazzled eyes upon the 
great, sunny, radiant moor. It could be grim and harsh, that moor, 
as he knew well, but it seemed to smile to-day, even to laugh aloud. 
He laughed himself at the whimsical thought that it was in his honour, 
this bright gladness of the moor. Why not? He was prepared to 
pay a price for his desires, shamed convict as he was. Perhaps the 
moor knew that. . . . Below him was a long slope where a wealth of 
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yellow gorse hid the green turf. In the bright sunshine it was as 
though that slope had been strewn with a splendour of powdered 
gold. Deep in the valley he could see the white flash of the little 
stream that foamed among the rocks. The sight made him 
conscious that he was thirsty. He was hungry too. Never mind. 
What did such trifles matter to a man who was free? In the 
evening he would venture down to the water, and then seek food. 
Meanwhile he would lie here and watch that far-off roll of hills that 
seemed to tremble and shimmer in the sunshine. 

So the hours passed. It was long after noon when he roused 
himself from a light doze and looked down into the valley with 
clenched hands and a sharp intake of the breath. A dozen uni- 
formed men armed with rifles were moving steadily towards his tor 
spread out like a loose string of beads over half a mile of country. 
Sometimes they called and signalled to each other. But they 
came steadily on. The convict gazed down upon them. His eyes 
were bright and his lips were firm as granite. Were they coming up 
the tor? Ifso, he knew what he had todo. He would not hesitate. 
If this were the end—well, it had been worth it! Retreat was 
useless. Already one end of the long chain of men commanded 
the far side of his tor. Yes, they were coming! Six of the man- 
hunters began to climb the tor. The rest held on down the valley. 
How steadily they climbed over the rough ground towards his 
hiding-place! A fine game, a man-hunt, when success meant 
promotion! The convict did not grudge them their zest. Rather 
he had no feeling for them at all. Now he raised himself upon his 
hands and knees. This was the end. . . . There came a sudden 
shout from far away, beyond the valley! Upon the far slope a 
man was signalling. Something, some one had been seen! The 
twelve warders, those in the valley and those climbing the tor, 
answered to the call like scattered hounds to the huntsman’s horn. 
They turned and ran, stumbling and falling among rocks and heather. 
In a little while, in an incredibly little while, they had laboured up 
the far slope and vanished from the convict’s sight. Once more he 
lay back with a little sigh. The end was not come yet. 

He saw no more of them through that day. By the evening his 
lips were dry and caked, and he was weak with hunger. A man to 
whom life was precious must have suffered terribly. But this 
convict was not as other men. Death had been near to him since 
he had broken from his cage. Death had walked with him through 
the darkness. Death was beside him under the sheltering rocks, 
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had even stretched out one hony hand as the warders began to scale 
the tor. Death was his friend and refuge. Hunger and thirst 
were little, trifling matters. His eyes were happy as he lay and 
watched the long, long shadows drifting across the distant slopes. 
From each in turn its mantle of bright gold was blotted out. The 
sun was setting as surely sun never set before. It dipped slowly, 
so slowly, into a mountain range of gleaming clouds. Blood-red 
and brown and purple glowed those clouds, and their fringes faded 
to a tawny yellow. Around them, above and below, the sky was 
palest lilac. Then a grey cloak closed down remorselessly, and 
darkness came with speed. 

The convict roused himself and began to pick his way downhill. 
He stumbled often, once or twice his knees failed beneath him, but 
he held on. The babbling water called to him. From afar off he 
heard its voice. It was reached at last, and he drank long and deep. 
Then only was he fully aware of his body’s raging hunger. «That 
dawn he had marked down one lonely cottage of grey stone hidden 
beyond the distant slope. There at all risks he must win food. 

There was a light glimmering from one small square window. It 
guided him through the darkness when he had climbed the hill. 
The way seemed long, and the last few yards longest of all, but they 
were behind him at last. He gathered his strength. He might 
have to fight for food or to resist capture. There was money to be 
made by securing him, of course. But food must be won at all 
hazards. He passed silently through the tiny garden and peered in 
at the lighted window. No man was to be seen. A woman sat 
before a little fire with a baby upon her knees. 

The convict tapped upon the door. It was opened by the 
woman still carrying the child. She could not have been more than 
twenty. Her coarse, ruddy face beneath the towsled hair went 
white at sight of those damning clothes, She had heard of the 


escape. 
‘Oh!’ she gasped. ‘I thought it were my man!’ 
The convict spoke quietly. 


‘I don’t want to harm or frighten you. But I must have food.’ 
She seemed relieved by his manner. 

‘ Yes, yes, surely. There’s bread——’ 

‘ Bread will do! ’ the convict said hungrily. 

She brought him a great brown loaf. 

‘ Thank you,’ he said gravely. ‘Ihave no money. 

‘ No need o’ that,’ she answered. ‘ You’m welcome to the bread.’ 
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Her courage was coming back. A cunning gleam shot into her 
eyes. ‘ Won’t you come in and sit down for a bit—sir ? ’ 

But the convict shook his head, abandoning his half-formed 
notion of demanding a change of clothes, and struck into the 
darkness. 

He ate ravenously as he walked. He felt his strength coming 
back. He must travel fast and far that night if he would prolong 
his precious span of freedom. At any moment the woman’s husband 
might return. Then there would be definite news for the hunters 
of their quarry. The chase would be hot upon his heels. He had 
known all that, of course. But he had been forced to seek food. 
And eating was a rare pleasure—to a free man. This dry bread 
eaten under the stars was sweet upon his palate. Oh, life held 
royal pleasures for free men! He was not beaten yet, he was still 
strong. He would lead those man-hunters a long and weary dance 
before they tracked him down! He laughed gaily as he pocketed 
the remnant of the loaf and swung into something between a swift 
walk and a jog trot, steering his course by one great blazing star. 

For he was happy! Let it be repeated that he was happy, 
striding through the cool darkness, with the hunt already close 
behind him for aught he knew. And his happiness endured through 
the next day, when he lay hidden in a rocky cleft among the wildest 
slopes of the great moor. He was happy, and he felt no chill from 
the grey shadow that walked beside him and lay down when he 
lay down. Men call that shadow death and shrink from it; but 
he called it his friend. Upon the third day at dawn he turned 
smiling to that shadow and demanded final proofs of friendship. 

The sun had not yet risen. The light was grey, and the air was 
cold and chill. He had stooped to drink at a tiny trickle of peaty 
water that danced down a steep, rock-crowned tor. They came 
upon him very silently. He had been in their sight for some little 
while. It must have been some instinct of the hunted beast that 
made him start to his feet with a backward look. 

It was then that they shouted, breaking into an eager run, 
twenty men with rifles, closing upon him in a circle almost perfect. 
Only one way was clear before him, up the steep tor. He did not 
waver. He shook his hand as in a welcome and a challenge to those 
stout hunters who had tracked him down at last, and he began to 
run up the great swelling slope. He set his eyes upon the black 
rocks at the very crest. They were piled in the shape of a great 
crouching lion, and they towered high through the misty light. The 
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convict had no doubts or fears at all. His plan was clear before 
him. He had called upon death to aid and save him, and death 
would not fail. 

The hunters did not fire. They had no wish to shoot down their 
quarry save at sorest need. Hard men they were, with the thrill 
of the man-hunt firing their blood, but they had no lust for wanton 
killing. Besides, there was more credit to be won by taking this 
man alive, by dragging him living back to the grim cage upon the 
hill. 

So they settled stubbornly down to the pursuit. He ran well, 
this convict, half-starved as he must be, but they were bound to 
wear him down. The long day was before them, he was in full 
view, there were other hunters not very far away. Some of them 
whistled shrilly as they ran. And they were gaining! The convict 
seemed to heed nothing of their nearness. He had almost reached 
the crest of the hill. 

The eastern sky had warmed from pink to crimson as he gained 
the rocks. He did not pause. The warders wondered to see him 
swing himself from stone to stone. What had the madman in 
his mind? The rocks were steep, but they could follow him. 
Now he stood upon the topmost crag, upon the very head of the 
crouching lion as it were, a full thirty feet above the crest of the 
tor. The warders were below, calling to him to surrender. Some 
of them began to climb the rocks. The convict waved his hand to 
them and laughed. They marvelled at the gay triumph upon his 
face. Where lay his triumph? ‘Give in, man, it’s no good! 
Throw up the sponge!’ they shouted. But he drew himself to his 
full height, and the sun leaped from those crimson clouds and lit 
his straight tall figure with a rosy splendour. Only for a moment 
he stood with his triumph. Then he glanced down, as one who 
marks his place with coolness, and—a shout broke from the ring 
of warders! The convict had flung himself head-foremost from the 
crag, diving as a man dives into deep water. And there were other 
rocks upon the turf beneath him. 

He had, perhaps, attained to freedom. It was only his body 
that they carried back to the great cage upon the hill. 


JoHN BARNETT. 
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NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 


I rutnk that few of us who ploughed through our ‘ construe’ and 
‘unseens ’ in that dingy gas-lit Fifth Form class-room, twenty years 
ago, had the faintest suspicion that for one or two of our number 
there was a world, only half a month away by P. and O., where 
Hesiod and Theocritus and Homer would on a later day appeal to 
them no longer as ‘ The Classics,’ but as infinitely more up-to-date 
and practical than the newest novel or Strand Magazine story. 
From the day we went to school, to the day we left Oxford or 
Cambridge, we of the Old Guard (for the times change swiftly and 
the ‘ Stinks man’ is no more in a furtive, despised minority), unfalter- 
ingly loyal to the tradition of our fathers, assimilated vast quantities 
of Greek and Latin with little or no hope of any definite reward 
in kind. There was, of course, a conviction that we should, in the 
end, be better men for our pains, and a vague idea that though one 
met many gentlemen who had forgotten their Classics, it was 
impossible to conceive a gentleman who had never in his life been 
made to read them. But none of us expected to extend, or even 
maintain, the reading to which so many years of our youth had 
been devoted. It was not that we were blind and deaf to the beauty 
of the ancient books, but simply that to look for its reflection in 
our daily lives never occurred to us. Then a kind fate cast me to 
earn my living as a servant of the Crown among the green wheat 
prairies and dark forests of the Central Provinces of India, and lo! 
the Ancient became Modern and the world full of ‘ beautiful things 
made new.’ 

There is a deep and secret delight in living, as it were, a double 
life, half of oneself, or less, in this century to which the thermos 
flask and the double-barrelled express belong, but the remaining 
portion busy with the everyday things and thoughts which were 
real in the sweet, dim days of the youth of the world. It is difficult 
to express, this feeling of both eating one’s cake and having it too ; 
but there are moments when it grows so intense as to be over- 
mastering. For the first two or three years the feeling was dormant. 
I had ears, but heard not, and could neither perfectly understand 
nor speak with fluency the rich western Hindi. But I had felt with 
increasing frequency that odd ‘ been there before’ sensation which 
baffles all analysis. Then one evening, as I sat in front of my tent, 
a@ very little thing set the closed doors of the other world to creak 
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upon their hinges. I had shot a jungle-cock and was idly ruffling 
its plumage, when the aboriginal, who had climbed down a precipice 
to retrieve the bird, turned up for his promised reward. This he 
took, and ‘Let your Honour understand,’ said he, ‘that these 
fowls are not really wild at all. They are the descendants of cocks 
and hens that we folk drive out into the jungles whenever Debi 
(the small-pox goddess) sends the sickness among us.’ 

Then ‘ burningly it came on me all at once!’ The Pharmakos, 
the scapegoat of ancient Athens! I had crammed the subject 
for Moderations on the chance of finding in the papers a question on 
a passage in Aristophanes which refers, with exasperating vague- 
ness, to the uncanny custom. The question was never set and 
straightway I had forgotten all about it. And now I was not 
only listening to a man who might be called a living gloss on that 
tormented passage, but I might even claim to have shot a kind of 
Pharmakos with ‘ number six’ and Schultze smokeless. That was 
the beginning. Since then the doors have opened so wide that I 
pass in and out of them nearly every day. 

Best of all are the days that plunge a man, head over ears, in 
the invigorating ocean of Homeric simile. I have lived again in the 
Homeric age, not once, but many a time. It was on a frosty 
December morning when the black-buck were filing through the 
dewy wheat right across the disk of the rising sun, 


*O! the rising of the son 
And the running of the deer!’ 


that I fell in with a heroic company of Naths on their way to hunt 
that bane of men who live by the plough, the wild boar. Each 
Nath wore a green quilted jacket, and knee-high sambhur-hide 
buskins, and their bulgy, brown legs were like trees for thickness. 
They carried broad stabbing-spears and held in leash two straining 
hounds apiece, and shouting like boys they went out to the scrub- 
jungle where the swine harboured. The sight of them would have 
made an old man young again. Then followed grim and joyful 
work. Four mighty boars were hustled out, run down, brought to 
bay, and slain before the dew was dry. Out of thirty dogs, six were 
killed outright. Myself I saw how, disdaining to run a yard 
further, ‘ the death-dealing boar, of all creatures most indomitable,’ 
as Homer describes him, ‘ issues out of the deep cover, whetting his 
gleaming tusks between his crooked jaws, and all together, dogs 
and men, fall upon him and through all the din is heard the clashing 
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of his tusks, but they stand firm against his fury, for all the terror 
of his aspect.’ In one season that company accounted for two 
hundred and seventy pig and several panthers. The tally istrue. Is 
it not written in the green-bound ‘ Provincial Report on Agriculture ’ 
for that year ? ‘ Rained upon and blown upon, and his eyes glowing 
like fire "—I have seen, not the lion indeed, but his no less terrible 
half-brother, the tiger, stride down from the hill to kill among the 
village cattle ; have seen the hungry eagle quartering the mountain 
side and heard from half a mile away the rattle of the wind in his 
quill feathers as he drops on the cowering hare. ‘ And he dropped 
from the crags of Olympus with anger in his heart and the arrows 
rattled on the shoulders of the wrathful god, as he swooped.’ Surely, 
when he wrote of Apollo, the Plague-King, the Rat-slayer’s descent 
upon the Achzan host, it was the headlong plunge of an eagle that 
Homer had in mind. And the clang of the journeying hosts of cranes 
that floats down, at every change of season, from a measureless 
height in the blue, I know it as well as he. Homeric, too, are the 
turns of speech and the talk of the old men ; those who, in the local 
idiom, ‘have eaten butter at ten pounds’ weight to the rupee’ and 
so, beside their spindling juniors, who in these degenerate days can 
buy only two pounds for the same sum, are as oaks to spongy 
aspens. ‘ Whence comes the name “ Dangi” by which your caste 
is known ?’ I asked of a frosty-bearded patriarch whose village 
crouches under the hill, at the margin of a broad ocean of wheat. 
And forthwith the Nestorian old man launched out into an ancient 
tale of fraud and rapine. How, among his forbears, then Rajputs, 
there were not enough women to go round, how the young men in 
desperation laid an ambush in yonder pass of the hills, and swooping 
down on a cavalcade of brides in their nuptial litters, whirled them 
away, litters and all, to the brown fortress, the ruins of which still 
crown the defile. How from this unholy ravishment was bred a race 
of mighty bastards, shunned by their own tribe and living, in the 
good old days, by cattle-lifting and highway robbery. And so men 
called this new caste ‘ Dangis’; for the word signifies both ‘fraud ’ 
and ‘living in forests.’ ‘ But,’ he added, ‘we have never fared 
aright since that day.’ 

* And how long ago was that, Dada ?’ 

* Nine generations, and I the tenth.’ 

Mythology is in the very air one breathes, and, thinly disguised, 
the gods and goddesses of ancient Greece meet one at every turn 
of the road. Seen no more through the medium of Smith’s ‘ Classical 
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Dictionary ’—abridged, they move among us like our fellowmen, 
file lawsuits through their accredited mouthpieces, hold their 
glebe—réyevos (generally the fattest land in the village) and, 
one and all, love a grove as dearly as Dodonean Zeus loved his 
oak trees. I know a village owned by oil-pressers, where the crops, 
year in and year out, have given bounteous harvests, sesamum 
and wheat and tall yellow mustard. The grateful landlords have 
set up their godling, Keerat-Mukkee is his delightful name, in clean 
brown sandstone at every corner and cross-path, a pug-nosed, 
homely creature, only a face on top of a square-hewn pillar. The 
cattle scratch their sides against him. Keerat-Mukkee cares not. 
‘ And why,’ I asked, ‘do you put up Keerat-Mukkee so lavishly ? 
Would not one of him suffice ? ’ 

* Because he is the god of our good luck, and so we put him up at 
every cross-road.’ 

Hermes of the cross-ways! The Giver of Good Luck, whose 
pillar-bust stood at every street’s corner in Athens town, who was 
so shamefully mutilated on the eve of the sailing of the fleet for 
Sicily ! I yawned over him in the Fourth Form. Now I meet him 
face to face, and, somehow, life seems a little richer for it. And I 
know where to find a less kindly god than he, Nag-baba, the Cobra- 
Lord, carved with his wife, erect on their tails and intercoiled in 
mystic loops. They are cut in deep relief on a pillar standing in the 
middle of a village that bears his name—Nagmari, the shrine of Nag. 
Many were the questions I asked of the villagers in Nagmari and 
truly astonishing were their replies. No longer ago than in the 
days of their grandsires the whole community were down by the 
river at the uproarious festival called Phag, jesting and splashing 
each other with the scarlet dye brewed from Palas blossoms. Then 
a friendly cobra appeared in their midst. Not only did he sport and 
play with them, but when they proceeded to bathe, he too entered 
the river to wash the colour off his body. All being duly purified, 
he led a procession back to the village straight to the house of one 
Piary Lal. A cow was assigned for his maintenance, and thus he 
lived in all honour and worship, until Piary Lal’s wife put a heavy 
pot of water on top of him as he lay coiled in a dark corner. When 
she lifted the pot next day Nag-baba was dead! It was no fault of 
hers. Women are an accursed race. He (t.e. Nag-baba in this 
particularly god-like incarnation) had never appeared since, but 
there were a score or two of him in the muck-heap before his image, 
all fed with milk from the descendants of that original cow. 
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The attitude of the snake-worshipper is curious. The idea 
of any danger arising from this particular colony of cobras had 
never entered the villagers’ heads. I have, however, seen a woman 
in a state of pardonable anxiety trying to entice a cobra from the 
threshold of her house where he lay coiled. She held as a lure 
some milk in a shard a few feet off his nose, and ‘ be good enough to 
go away, Maharaj,’ she repeated in wheedling tones, ‘ kindly 
depart.’ 

Would you behold the Maenad and the Bassarid in the flesh ? 
Then ride alone among the villages in March, when the Holi 
bonfires blaze on the empty threshing-floors and Dionysiac license 
levels high and low in one common orgy. They spy a lonely man 
from afar, the bands of roving, singing women, and leaping over the 
stubble, with long Thyrsi in their hands, ring him round with the 
wands, chanting a song which no man will dare to interpret. Thus 
entrapped he must either pay ransom in good silver or put spurs 
to his horse and break through the gang of shameless besiegers. 
Well for him that their threats and execrations fly empty upon the 
wind! After such an adventure the tale how Orpheus met his 
death no longer appears entirely legendary. 

It is extraordinary how even the dullest spade-work of scholar- 
ship acquires a refreshing significance in this country. I remember, 
when at school, to have been set to learn a welter of philological 
facts called Grimm’s Law. It was like a jig-saw puzzle, but not 
nearly as interesting. Among other unaccountable transformations 
that fell under the Law was the change from H in Greek to S in 
Latin, érra, the numeral, becoming septem ; ép7recv, serpere, and 
so forth. There was an air of dreary unreality about the man 
Grimm’s discoveries, in which a monstrous deal of exceptions seemed 
to swamp a ha’porth of law. But one evening I hear the voice of 
the camel-man in charge of the advance tents. He is asking the 
way tothenextcamp. He hails from Rajputana, two hundred miles 
to the north, and lo! he pronounces ‘ Sarak,’ the common Hindi word 
for road, ‘ Harak.’ And up to yesterday the spotted deer had 
been ‘ Cheetala.’ This side of the river it has become ‘ Cheetara.’ 
The interchange of / and r was also part of that confounded jig-saw 
puzzle. But it is not confounded any longer. It is a living, 
fascinating process at work all round me. Now the match is set 
and the thin powder-train of memory flares along from instance to 
instance. That. outlandish, shock-haired witness from a Native 
State, hauled far from his home to give evidence in last year’s big 
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dacoity case, how perversely he mauled and mangled good, simple 
Hindi, to the despair of Bench and Bar alike! Had I but thought 
of it then, the fellow was mouthing Grimm’s Law at me for an hour 
on end, caught in its meshes, faithful even to its listed exceptions, 
And that batch of dusty pilgrims who halted for a night at my 
camp; their shoes had worn out long ago and they wore clouts 
round their feet, and the little wanton village boys called them by 
a rude name, ‘ Trowser-drawers,’ jeering at their foreign-cut panta- 
loons. ‘Listen to their talk,’ my contemptuous up-country 
Reader had remarked, ‘They turn O into A, broadening 
everything.’ 

The very words in which the Athens-bred stranger had scoffed at 
the good Doric of Praxinoe and her friend, more than two thousand 
years ago, in sunny Alexandria. A little thing this, a common enough 
coincidence in every land of mixed dialects ; yet the cumulative 
effect of many such trifles in this India, where ‘ the ages jostle one 
another,’ is magical. It was hard, in the old days of examinations, 
to muster any enthusiasm over the single origin of the Aryan races, 
as exemplified by lists of common root-sounds printed in loathly 
primers and learned by rote. They left one cold. But to sit in the 
shade of some poor villager’s verandah, with a sun temperature 
outside of 160° Fahrenheit, and to hear his wife refer to the door as 
‘dor,’ and to the stone threshold as the ‘ sil,’ somehow brings home 
to me very closely that a common roof once sheltered his ancestors 
and mine. Having no other openings to his house, he put the ‘ sil’ 
in his doorway; we have shifted ours to our windows. His sun- 
burn is permanent, ages of rain and cold have as permanently 
bleached me. But we are undoubtedly cousins. I shall never 
forget the half incredulous delight of a friend of mine, who, when 
called on by a very youthful Uriya to admire the family cat (held 
upside down), asked the toddler whether it would come when called. 
‘ Certainly,’ was the reply. 

*‘ And how do you call it ?’ 

‘I say “ Poos, Poos” and he comes.’ 

In truth, he finds a great reward in India, who, brought up in 
‘ the straitest sect,’ has been content to tread the stony road leading, 
through Gradus and Principia, to a degree in the Humaner Letters. 
Of him it may be said that he finds 


‘the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples which outredden 
All voluptuous garden roses. ’ 
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But what of the Civilian from the other side of the school? Is it 
possible that similar delights await the youth whose teaching has 
run on what may be, as some claim, the broader gauge of Physies, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, and such smattering of Modern Languages 
as may help him through the competition ? Can he ever meet, say, 
a Conic Section faring along the road, and if he did, would he 
be any the happier for it ? Some time or other in his career he will 
be hearing a case of witchcraft-murder, and if he be stationed in 
that land of witches, Chhattisgarh, he will probably try many 
such cases. Will he realise as the punkha swings above his head 
and the swallows flash in and out of the Court that the evidence 
he records has been given long ago; that the dried lizard, the stolen 
rags, the little smelly odds and ends of wax and leaves which the 
Public Prosecutor arranges so neatly on the table of exhibits, 
have all been deposed to by one Simzxtha, a notorious witch 
whose confession was most carefully recorded by a Sicilian called 
Theocritus, and throws considerable light upon the case in hand ? 
I trow not. Isuppose he has playgrounds of his own, in budgets, 
comparative analysis of soils, statistics of exports and imports. 
But he certainly misses a great deal, and when he camps with 
me next cold weather on Revenue training, shall I introduce him 
to Keerat-Mukkee ? 

C. G. CHENEVIX TRENCH. 
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Extract from a letter from Mrs. J. H. Merivale to her cousin, 


Miss Angel Heath, dated 
London : Feb. 4, 1814. 


If you love a long story this last shall be detailed, if you 
do not love them—Je suis faché ! 

So wrote the daughter of Dr. Drury to her cousin and 
faithful correspondent. We are dipping into the middle of 
her letter. The first part gives a graphic account of how her 
father had come up to London from Devonshire to officiate at 
the wedding of an old pupil, Sir John Reade, to a Miss Louisa 
Murray. We shall, we hope, be pardoned for quoting her 
words, they conjure up a very amusing picture. 

‘Travelling all night, and the intensity of the cold, joined 
with a good deal of anxiety he had on his mind, conspired to 
bring on the gout.’ Dr. Drury, however, was not the man to 
have taken the long journey for nothing, and ‘ rather than 
disappoint the young couple, who were to travel seventy miles 
to reach the haven of Honeymoon my Father was lifted up the 
step, his feet wrapped up in a good Flannel bedgown, and in 
this bridal attire he ventured to St. James’ Church.’ 


We are glad his daughter could go on to say that he was 
none the worse for this rash step, and that his anxiety and 
vexations ceasing about this time, the gout vanished. Then 
comes the story of those vexations, and again a little explanation 
must be pardoned to introduce the parties concerned. 

Dr. Drury’s name is no doubt familiar to all old Harrovians. 
The old headmaster from 1785 to 1805, the father of ‘ Harry ’ 
Drury, of the well-known Harrow ‘ House,’ the friend and 
adviser of Lord Byron who was under him at Harrow and whose 
mention of Dr. Drury in one of the notes to ‘ Childe Harold ’ 
is worth quoting, as showing the great affection and esteem he 
had for his old master: ‘ I believe no one could or can be more 
attached to Harrow than I have always been, with reason. A 
part of the time passed there was the happiest of my life, and 
my preceptor, the Rev. Dr. Joseph Drury, was the best and 
worthiest friend I ever possessed ; whose warnings I have remem- 
bered but too well—though too late when I have erred; and 
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whose counsels I have but followed when I have done well or 
wisely.’ Joined to Dr. Drury’s scholarly tastes and ability 
was a great love for music and for the drama. The former 
art he could and did cultivate in the leisure which followed his 
retirement ; in the latter he could show his interest by taking care 
that no stage talent came near him without his finding it out. 

On retiring from Harrow he made his home in Devonshire, 
at Cockwood, a charming little estate near the estuary of the 
Exe. Exeter was in easy reach on one side, and on the other, 
Dawlish and Teignmouth, favourite ‘ seaside resorts’ then, as 
now, were in near neighbourhood. 

It was at Teignmouth, as the letter shows, that Dr. Drury’s 
‘discovery ’ took place. To continue with the letter: 


Once upon a time there was a Company of Actors at 
Exeter and among a most stupid set one man alone was not 
only above the rest but above any we had ever seen. Whenever 
my Father and Mother visited Exeter, when the Theatre was 
open, they regularly attended. So much so that our young 
Roscius, Mr. Kean, used to send intimations of his Benefit to 
Cockwood perceiving how much they patronized his endeavours. 
This Company might justly be denominated Strollers, as their 
line of yearly march included Exeter, Weymouth, Guernsey, 
Cornwall, etc. You may suppose therefore but a miserable 
field for a man of Genius. Last Summer my Father meeting 
at a neighbour’s with Mr. Grenfell a Gentleman of large fortune 
whom he was well acquainted with when at Harrow, and one of 
the Proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre, mentioned this young 
man’s extraordinary abilities, really having but one drawback, 
a low stature. In Tragedy he surpasses anything we have seen, 
in Comedy he is excellent, and he absolutely sings, dances, and 
plays Harlequin 4 merveille, but these last qualifications though 
very needful in his then walk, in a London station must be sunk 
in oblivion. Mr. Grenfell liked the description and said he 
would write to Mr. Whitbread on his behalf, and so for a time 
the affair ended. Shortly afterwards in the course of his 
wanderings Kean arrived at Teignmouth and wrote to my 
Father begging him to attend his benefit. We all went to Mr. 
Arthur’s for the purpose, saw him in a miserable theatre as 
you may imagine, first perform a kind of ballet, with his little 
boy, a little cherub of between 8 and 4—then act Shylock in a 
manner truly surprising, lastly go through a Pantomime as a 
most active Harlequin! and for doing this or nearly the same 
for four nights, he received seven pounds! for the whole benefit 
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included. My father had some conversation with him the next 
morning telling him what he had done in his behalf, news 
which seemed to overwhelm him with joy and expectation. He 
said that acting such parts as Harlequin was most grating to 
every feeling but that the Country managers would get all they 
could for their money. His wife (on whom my Mother and I 
called to see their little boy) a downright and rather vulgar 
Irishwoman exclaimed ‘Oh Ma’am, my husband came home 
last night fatigued to death and all to make such a fool of 
himself, he who can act so well, and he says he hates to play 
to a country Audience, and all for seven pounds—but they all 
impose on him, for while he has one guinea he never thinks of 
the next—but when he is acting he looks at Dr. Drury, for he 
says his censure is more valuable to him than another's 
applause.’ This speech you will own savours of Ireland. Kean 
himself is of a very different stamp, about four or five and twenty 
apparently, perfectly gentlemanlike with a countenance that I 
call remarkably handsome ; but others say remarkably expressive 
is the right term. Eyes of extreme brilliancy, quickness and 
keenness, a very long nose and an interesting smile. A deep 
harmonious voice, possibly not quite strong enough for these 
large Theatres, a very good figure but under the common size. 
The story gone about in Exeter concerning him says he was 
bred at Eton; about this however we entertain doubts as we can 
find no Etonian that recognizes him. Also that he is the natural 
son of some nobleman, and his little boy being christened 
Howard savours of the Duke of Norfolk! However these were 
only reports and since his arrival in Town the papers have a 
hundred stories about his birth and parentage, all different. 
My Father told Kean not to be too sanguine about these future 
prospects, and obtained his direction in case of hearing more 
from the great men of Drury Lane. He went afterwards to a 
country town in Devonshire where he received an application 
from Elliston, one of the great Actors of the day who has several 
little unlicensed Theatres about Town, to come and act for him 
at the Olympic or little Drury in the Strand for three pound a 
week—it seems there was no engagement properly entered into— 
the terms were altered by the one, and not fully accepted by the 
other, when the little boy was taken dangerously ill at 
Dorchester. Impelled by poverty and a wish to be near medical 
advice he wrote and offered himself to Elliston, but received no 
positive answer when my Father sent him word he had just 
received a letter from Whitbread, desiring him to engage him 
for Drury Lane, which was immediately followed by Arnold’s 
the Manager going down to Dorchester to see him perform, who 
was so well pleased that he engaged him for 8 years certain 
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at the increasing salary of eight, nine, and ten pounds a week! 
is it surprising that the poor man in the joy of his heart was 
afraid to tell Arnold he had ever wished to act for Elliston, 
fearing, as he wrote to my Father, that this being the only 
beam fortune had ever shed on him, to banish it by mentioning 
what he believed to bear not the slightest nature of an engage- 
ment. In the midst of this the pretty little boy died, and his 
loss made such an impression on him for a time he could think 
of nothing else. However he shortly came on to town with his 
Wife and Infant, settled himself in respectable lodgings suitable 
to his income which he already received, tho’ not called upon 
to act. At the expiration of a fortnight he met Elliston who 
said to him, ‘ So, Sir, you are come here to act first parts, are 
you? but you are my man, and J will claim you.’ He went on 
the Saturday as usual for his Salary; it was discontinued, Arnold 
highly offended at him for not mentioning his treaty with 
Elliston would not employ him, tho’ from having taken the 
salary of the Theatre, he said he was its Servant and could act 
for no one else, while Elliston (one of the principal Actors at the 
same house) declared he was his man. The poor man wrote a 
most melancholy letter to my Father saying he was friendless, 
unknown and starving, without money or the means of getting 
any, for Elliston was evidently jealous of so formidable a rival, 
and it was on every account his interest to keep him away from 
a Theatre which deficient in a lamentable degree of good actors 
relies upon him as a main support. When my Father came to 
Town he found a letter from this poor man of fourteen pages, 
detailing all his hardships. He of course assisted him in a 
trifling degree with some money, but having in a manner 
brought him here, felt very uncomfortable at the whole affair. 
He strongly advised his bending to superior strength and so at 
last the matter is ended, Elliston condescending to accept two 
pounds a week from his little pittance, to make up for what 
all who have heard the circumstances deem to be nothing in the 
shape of a contract. By my Father’s advice he made his 
début in Shylock, and the applause he met with both the first 
and second night is beyond any that an Actor has met with for 
years, with the exception of Kemble, young Betty and Miss 
Stephens, etc. Mr. Grenfell who attended both nights told my 
Father the public as well as the Theatre were deeply indebted 
to him for discovering such a prodigy and he has done more than 
shewing his zeal for the cause in mere words, he invited him to 
breakfast the next morning, tipped him handsomely, and assured 
him he would use his best endeavours with Mr. Whitbread to get 
the two pound removed, which he thought a very unfair thing 
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on the part of the imposer, and to have his withheld salary 
repaid. You may imagine what gratitude and delight the young 
man feels. He seems to feel it in its full extent, for my father 
more particularly who has been the means of raising him from 
poverty to a most respectable, and if he pleases, affluent 
condition. The next thing to be wished is that a young man 
of such extraordinary talent should not get into low society, 
while the veterans of his corps, probably from jealousy may 
keep aloof from him. Mr. Grenfell thinks the same, and I 
have no doubt will notice him very kindly, while we mean to 
use our best endeavours to the same purpose and have invited 
him to dinner on Sunday to meet two or three lawyers, an 
honour which he seems to feel most gratefully. The papers 
teem with accounts of his performances, particularly the 
Morning Chronicle, tho’ I don’t suppose your eyes ever light 
upon such an unhallowed, anti-ministerial paper as that is. I 
need not add how highly his success delights my father and 
how much we participate in it, and how anxiously we watched 
his progress in Shylock the other night. We walked to the 
Theatre (for a Coach is still more hazardous) in spite of the 
slippery paths which have confined me to the house, both before 
and since, fearing a repetition of a fall which I had in the 
beginning of this reign of ice, rather a tremendous one and for 
which bleeding was necessary, though I am not now in the 
least the worse for it. I hope I have not tired you with this 
long theatrical story, but at present it occupies our thoughts a 
great deal, and if Kean really turns out a second Garrick (as 
some have already called him) it will be delightful to reflect 
on the share one has had in bringing forward so much excellence. 
L. H. MeErtIva.e. 


This was written in February. Three months later Kean’s 
success had been established, and Mrs. Merivale could write as 
follows : 

London: May 15th, 1814. 

My dear Angel,—I hope to venture on Wednesday to meet 
a party in Queen Square to which Mr. and Mrs. Kean are invited 
and on the Wednesday following to attend his benefit. These 
are bold prospects, but I hope they may be realised as I am 
most interested in all that concerns this extraordinary genius. 
If you are a newspaper reader the accounts of his wonderful 
success must have often struck your eye, unless indeed you 
take in the * Herald ’ or one or two stray papers which from 
being in a rival interest make a point of decrying his merits. 
They however speak for themselves in drawing houses crowded 
beyond any precedent for such a length of time. The Heaths 
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and I attended the representation of ‘ Iago’ last night, having 
had their box engaged two months beforehand as the earliest 
time of procuring one, and those who wish to secure one now 
must wait till the middle of July! His engagement with the 
Exeter Manager last Spring was twenty-five shillings a week. 
He applied to the Bath Manager to be received there for thirty, 
but was three time refused. Judge then what a sudden and 
unheard of rise he has undergone in Fortune. Twenty guineas 
a week, a Benefit from which presents in all quarters will 
probably amount to £1,000. A beautiful horse for riding, 
magnificent gifts of books, three sets of Shakespeare (one of 
the three a twenty pound touch of Ben’s *) two shares given him 
by Lord Essex and another Gentleman in the Theatre, which 
dubs him a Proprietor, a capital engagement in Dublin for 
seventeen nights in the summer, and all ranks of people calling 
upon him, inviting him to their parties; in short every one 
making much of him. This he has borne with such modesty 
and simplicity of manners as to charm his admirers as much 
as his talents astonish them; but if my Father and Mother pay 
their intended visit to Fahan you will hear enough of this young 
Roscius. On Thursday and Saturday week, he played alter- 
nately Othello and Iago and as getting into the Pit is attended 
with a dangerous degree of cramming and crowding my Mother 
applied for admissions into the Orchestra (a place much 
frequented by Amateurs) which is a matter of favour due to 
them. She succeeded and forthwith wrote to my Father who 
was quietly stationed at Cockwood, not dreaming of a London 
Jaunt after his recent sojourn here, to come up and witness 
this new exhibition of their Protegé’s powers. He had intended 
giving her the meeting at Bath but this temptation was too 
strong to be resisted, he arrived here on the Wednesday before 
the Play, and only left with my Mother on Tuesday last. ... . 


Edmund Kean’s life-history is too well known to need 
recalling in this slight sketch of his ‘ discovery’ ; but a few 
more extracts from the family letters of Merivale and Drury 
may be added as giving a personal touch to what followed. 


Mrs. J. H. Merivale to her sister-in-law, Feb. 3rd, 1815. 


We have been very much vexed at the disrepute poor Kean 
has got into, through the scrapes into which his evil geniuses 
are continually leading him. John at last mustered up resolu- 
tion to write him a long, serious admonitory letter; and singu- 
larly enough, Mr. K. tells us, Lord Essex, Mr. Grenfell, and 

* Mrs. Merivale’s brother, Ben Drury. 
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one or two other real friends, were all at him at the very same 
time. I most earnestly hope this may be attended with success, 
for it would be glorious to save such a creature from ruin. 
Mrs. K. says, no one can, in their nature, be kinder or more 
well-intentioned than he is, but these myrmidons beset him, 
waylay him after the play (for he never allows them to visit 
him at home), and when they have made him drink, he is quite 
their tool, and up to any mad scheme. Wa ealied there 
yesterday, never did I see any one more mild, gentlemanly and 
pleasing than he was. She is, I think, a very good creature, 
her manner of speaking of her husband has pleased us very 
much. You may suppose report exaggerates his failings. These 
people that beset him are the lower order of actors and the like 
beings, to whom he gives his money whenever he is asked, 
therefore they literally are always surrounding him, then they 
persuade him to go into the country and act, which of course 
is immediately blazoned out to his discredit. 


The same to the same, February, 1815. 


Mrs. Kean dined with us on Wednesday, bringing little 
Charles with whom the boys had a fine afternoon’s romp. Kean 
was otherwise engaged. She came in a mere family way, a 
way in which it might be of use to them to visit, as our know- 
ledge of the world is rather more than theirs, that is of the world 
comme il faut (by the bye, she dines to-day with Lady E. Whit- 
bread). Charles has grown more beautiful than ever, and has the 
archest way of saying things and looking that you can imagine 
in a child. John took Kean this morning after Church to make 
calls, one of the most essential of which was to the Blackmans’, 
who had faken umbrage at his never returning Mr. B.’s call 
made last spring. She was at home, and John says quite in a 
flurry of delight at seeing Mr. Kean in her house. John 
returned home at 12 last night, having spent a very agreeable 
day. He and Mr. Denman were dining with Lord Essex to 
meet Kean. Mr. Grenfell was there, and Sir Henry Halford, 
and Messrs. Leach and Greenhill, two Chancery men, in the 
evening one or two ladies and gentlemen came in. Mr. Denman 
(afterwards Lord Chief Justice) has invited Kean to dine with 
him, and we are to meet him. 


Then in 1817 comes an amusing account of a benefit night of 
Kean’s : 


Mrs. J. H. Merivale to Miss Angel Heath. 
Woburn Place : May 1817. 
. . . The Allotts, Keans, Mr. Allen, were our Saturday party. 
As for Kean, no one could be more silent or stupid or be missed 
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less when a sick headache of his wife’s (the veracity of which 
we doubted) drove them home at an early hour... . 

On Monday night Kean was a different man. Our box plan 
was this: 

Front row.—Miss Anna Maria Porter, Eliza Drury, the 
Misses Denman. 

Second row.—Miss Jane Porter, Miss Utterson, Miss Vevers. 

Third row.—Mrs. Utterson, Captain Milligan, Mrs. Merivale. 

Fourth row.—Mr. Utterson, Mr. Denman, Mr. Merivale. 

In the middle distance were to be seen the Montagus, 
Plumtres, Miss Chambers, and the perfect beauty, now Mrs. 
Phipps. 

In one extreme distance (these are painters’ terms) sat the 
Dean’s family (Allott Dean of Raphoe) looking pleasure 
personified, in the other stood Skeffington adorned with shaggy 
black locks, in one private box was Anacreon Moore, and in the 
opposite, in a morning dress and large white satin bonnet, 
fidgetted about Lady Caroline Lamb. The house was crammed 
almost beyond precedent, and numbers were turned from the 
doors, but the quality of the Audience fell far short of the 
quantity, Whitsun Monday having poured forth all her holiday 
folks, who seemed to enjoy their own jokes so much beyond what 
was going on, on the Stage, that the two first Acts of Barbarossa 
were performed entirely in dumb show, every one blaming Kean 
for fixing on such a luckless night. 

However when he appeared, after almost huzzaing the house 
down, he was honoured with some degree of silence, and except 
that when pathos was attempted a general laugh was invariably 
the effect, the tragedy (if so, such stuff can be called) for 
Whitsun Monday went off well enough. Kean’s part of course 
was very well done, but the effect of the whole was anything 
but tragic. 

When Kean appeared as Paul, the delight of the company 
really rose beyond all bounds; it was very long before he could 
obtain any hearing, and that was a boon he could not get for 
Virginia. 

The first song he sung very sweetly and with much taste 
(every song was encored), but that he would attempt flourishes 
for which he has neither strength of voice or science. It is 
as if you wanted to work a fine embroidered spray but could 
never unite it to the branch and main stem of the pattern, so 
I trembled with apprehension when once he set off in a flourish, 
that he never would be able to find his way back to the Song. 
His vanity must needs make him attempt ‘ an additional Song’ 
(as expressed in the bills), and this of a most difficult complexion. 
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Devoutly did I, with Dr. Johnson, wish that it had been 
difficult enough to have been impossible! However he got 
thro’ it with unbounded applause, and was encored louder than 
ever. He came forward, as I thought, in act to sing, but taking 
off his hat, he shook his head, and this candid apology enchanted 
his auditory more than ever. My opinion of his voice is this— 
It is very fine and sweet, but scarcely strong enough for the 
Theatre, however at a Benefit such exertions are well enough. 

When the farce was over, applause, shouting, throwing hats 
in the air, was louder than ever, the glee of the Audience was 
really catching, and I came away highly amused with the 
evening. 


Alas! the last reference to the brilliant erratic genius strikes 
a sadder note as showing the pitiful background to his story. 
Mrs. Merivale, who always kept in touch as far as she could 
with the poor devoted wife, writes thus : 

London 1819. 

Mrs. Kean has been here to-day quite a different creaturs 
from what I saw her last summer; happy and smiling. She 
had actually taken leave of her husband at Liverpool when a 
change of Theatrical politics brought him home again. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Merivale (says she) he is an altered man, he 
has never drank for these six months, he likes to mix in gentle- 
manly company, you cannot tell how good he is grown.’ 

* Then,’ replied I, ‘ no doubt he is looking very well.’ 

‘ Well! my dear Ma’am, he is looking beautiful! ’ 

In the idea of leaving England, he wished to present my 
Father with some token of his gratitude, and ordered a silver 
snuff box richly gilt to be made for that purpose. The last 
scene of Brutus embossed on the top. This is now completed 
and she consulted me on the best means of sending it to Cock- 
wood. 

Poor Dr. Drury! No silver snuff-box richly embossed 
could make up for the deep sorrow and disappointment felt at 
the hopeless conduct of his protégé. A complete alienation 
followed as time went on, but it did not descend to his son’, 
the ‘ little Charles’ of the letters. The friendship rejected by 
the father was passed on to him, and was continued in the 
Merivale and Drury families for two generations. 


Emity H. BuckincHam. 
1 Charles Kean, the well-known actor. 























THE RIDERS OF THE PLAINS. 
CANADA'S ROYAL NORTH-WEST MOUNTED POLICE, 


For us no cheerful hostleries 
Their welcome gates unfold ; 


No generous board, no downy couch, 
Await our troopers bold. 


Beneath the starry canopy 
Are we when daylight wanes ; 


There lie the hardy wanderers, 
The Riders of the Plains. 


From an upper window of the Ritz, the day after the Coronation 
Procession, one watched the Royal Progress sweep down Piccadilly. 
As a spectacle, surely a gay and goodly sight is this. Was 
Solomon in all his glory ever arrayed like the Horse Guards or like 
one of these scintillating Indian Princes? We wot not. It is 
the full glory of war’s pageantry. To-morrow must prove a field- 
day to the recruiting officer who casts his net where the human 
tide flows strong in front of the National Portrait Gallery and at 
the foot of Irving’s statue. 

At seven o’clock this very morning, as the troops were trotting 
down for mobilisation, we saw a gorgeous Horse Guard spill off his 
mount on the slippery asphalt of Tottenham Court Road. It was 
exactly six and a half minutes (although picturesque advice was 
tendered him by the early-risen small boy) before he was able to 
mount his charger again. A Horse Guard in full panoply is not 
a flexible unit; and yet doomed the Government which should 
menace the bearskin and black boots or suggest the replacing of those 
tight-fitting white breeches of this idol of Whitehall. There be 
bodies celestial and bodies terrestrial ! 

Of the earth and unornamented utility the next squad, this 
body of 80 picked men riding with loose rein and wiry bodies, taking 
in each detail of the crowd that clings to the iron palings of Green 
Park. Clear-eyed and firm-lipped is each bronze face under its 
wide-brimmed hat. Each of the eighty of Canada’s Royal North- 
West Mounted Police, the Riders of the Plains, has his place in this 
pageant as a recognition of years of stern work, work done squarely 
and unwasted days on the uttermost edge of Empire. 

Good to look at are these lean riders, and yet we turn away with 
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a catch of the breath, a half-choked sob. Up in Canada’s Farthest 
North, on the continent-ridge which separates the great Mackenzie 
River from the Yukon, lie four brave fellows (Inspector Fitzgerald 
and Constables Taylor, Carter, and Kinney) who had been chosen 
to ride for Canada with these at this crowning of the King. In an 
attempt to carry his Majesty’s mail from Fort Macpherson on the 
Peel to Dawson in the Yukon, overtaken by a blizzard last Christmas, 
they all four laid down their lives on the snow and ice of the Great 
Divide. 

The story is a short one and breathes of grim suffering, of devo- 
tion and pluck and endurance to the end. With sleds and eighteen 
dogs the winter patrol started for a 400-mile journey westward 
along the 67th parallel of north latitude. Two months having 
passed and no word being heard from them, a search party set out 
from Dawson to look for them, and the waiting world learned that 
Fitzgerald and his men had crossed not the divide between the 
Mackenzie Basin and the Yukon, but that Last Great Divide which 
all men cross but once. 

The diary of poor Fitzgerald, written on birch-bark with a 
burnt twig, tells the tale of the grim fight with Death. The blizzard 
struck them shortly after they left Fort Macpherson and obliterated 
all land-marks. Then for forty-six days they wandered in that 
pitiless wilderness of ice and snow, to lay down their tired bodies 
finally and die within a hundred miles of Macpherson’s Christmas 
cheer and kindliness. 

In the fierce fight with Fate the men had eaten their belts, 
the harness of the dog-team, and every one of the eighteen dogs. 
Fitzgerald’s diary under date of January 30th records, ‘ All hands 
feeling sick, supposed to be from eating dog-liver.” On February 3rd 
he scrawls, ‘ We have travelled 200 miles on dog-meat and have 
still a hundred miles to go, but I think we will make it all right.’ 
The last entry is, ‘February 5th, 48° below. Fine, with strong 
wind. Can go only a few miles a day.’ 

Those who found them came across Carter’s body first, as 
Fitzgerald had prepared it for burial, the hands crossed pitifully 
over the emaciated chest, a blanket over the poor worn face. Fitz- 
gerald loved Carter as one strong man learns to love another where 
souls are tried on the edge of the world. Eloquent and pitiful were 
the things which the relief-party brought into camp, the copper 
kettle half full of moose-hide cut into squares which had formed 
their last meal. Fitzgerald’s will of twenty-two brief words in which 
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he left his effects to his motherand concluded with the Christmas 
message of Tiny Tim, ‘ God bless us every one.’ 

Three years ago one had journeyed to the lip of the Arctic 
Ocean and forgathered with these brave fellows at Fort Macpherson, 
had sat round the camp-fire with them, and heard them speak of 
work and dangers and starvation with the laugh of the man who 
every day pits his manhood against the forces of Nature on the 
sternest of frontiers. 

Of melancholy interest are the words of Inspector Fitzgerald’s 
official report, recorded in the last Canadian Blue-book. ‘ When 
there are no ships wintering at Herschel Island I think this station 
of ours is one of the most lonesome places in the North. There is 
no place one can go except to visit a few hungry natives, and there 
is no white man to visit closer than 180 miles.’ One gets some idea 
of Canada’s vastness in the fact that Fort Macpherson is 2500 miles 
away from Mounted Police headquarters at Regina in Saskatchewan. 

It seems presumption to dare to attempt an obituary for such 
men as these. But one of the men may be allowed to here again 
report of the work of his fellows. This is poor Fitzgerald’s last 
official tribute to his subordinate constables: ‘I beg to call your 
attention to the good conduct of the two men stationed with me at 
this detachment, Reg. No. 2127 Constable Carter and Reg. No. 4582 
Constable Kinney. Both have been very willing workers, doing 
everything they were told without dispute, and I have never seen 
either lose his temper, which is speaking a lot for men stationed in 
such a lonely spot, with reading matter lasting only a little over a 
month.’ Think of this last, you people of London, with your penny 
papers, your bookstalls, and your circulating libraries! It may 
be interesting to note that Constable Carter had been married by 
the Bishop of Yukon to an Eskimo woman, the first and only known 
case of a white man’s contracting a legal marriage with an Eskimo 
on the edge of the Canadian Arctic. 

The Royal North-West Mounted Police, a handful of men less 
than a thousand in number, maintain order over an extent of country 
as large as Continental Europe and do their work so well that life 
and property are safer on the banks of the Athabasca and on Lesser 
Slave Lake than they are to-day in many crowded corners of London 
and Liverpool. How largely looms the individual in this vast land 
of Canada, this map that is half unrolled! Men, real men, count 
for more here than they do in Old World crowded centres. 

This is the most wonderful body of mounted men in the world. 
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Surely more individuality goes into the make-up of this force than 
into any other, it is a combination of all sorts of men drawn together 
by the winds of heaven. Five years ago the roll-call of one division 
disclosed an ex-midshipman ; a son of the Governor of a British 
Colony ; a medical student from Dublin ; a grandson of a Captain 
of the line; a Cambridge B.A.; three ex-troopers of the Scots 
Greys ; the brother of a Yorkshire Baronet, and a goodly sprinkling 
of the ubiquitous Scots. For years a son of Charles Dickens did 
valiant service with this force, and has left behind him a book (as 
yet unpublished), ‘Seven Years Without Beer’ ! 

When the force was founded, in addition to the soldiers of fortune 
from the Motherland there joined as volunteers many a square- 
shouldered Canadian lad who had never seen a neighbour till his 
father had hewed a way through the forest to a Government con- 
cession road, long before the coming of the railway. In the ranks 
are lumber-jacks, Eastern log-birler, Western cowboy, Cree-Scot, 
unaspirated Cockneys, and more than one man who at the bottom 
of his kit hides away a medal won in honourable service in South 
Africa, Egypt, or Afghanistan. 

In Regina serves a Corporal who bears a name famous among 
the famous names of the old nobility of Denmark. When Lord 
Aberdeen was Governor-General of Canada he paid an official visit 
to the Prairie Provinces, making a temporary stay at Fort Macleod 
in Alberta. When His Excellency asked for his despatches and the 
accumulated mail, the trooper who rode up and handed them to 
him at the salute was his own nephew, a full private of the 
R.N.W.M.P. In this force it is service and not ancient lineage 
which counts, and many a constable if transferred to a State function 
in London would have to take precedence of every officer in the 
detachment. 

Far back in the year 1670 another body of men dominated 
Canada, the staunch Scottish servants and officers of the Ancient 
and Honourable Hudson’s Bay Company whose character-mark 
for loyalty and fair dealing remains indelible on the early pages 
of the history of this land. The charter which was granted to them 
in the reign of Charles II. had run for two hundred years and expired 
in 1870, leaving all Canada west of the Great Lakes in a condition 
of readjustment and unrest. 

Illicit whisky-dealers, horse-thieves, and smugglers poured into 
Western Canada from the United States to the south over the in- 
visible and unguarded parallel of 49°, and Canadian Indians and 
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Canadian interests needed protection. This condition of affairs 
was the immediate cause of the formation of the R.N.W.M.P. in 
the early ‘seventies, the launching of the project and the 
forming of the force being the pet scheme of the then Premier, Sir 
John A. Macdonald. 

The 300 charter-members of the Mounted Police had their work 
cut out for them in the early days on this far frontier where cupidity 
and lawlessness reigned and no law of God or man had previously 
been enforced north or south of this part of the international 
boundary line. The profit to the American ‘ wolfers’ had been great 
and was measured not in dollars but largely in buffalo-robes and 
sometimes in squaws. The traders from the United States brought 
bad whisky and worse ammunition and fire-arms to the Canadian 
Indians and for their own gain encouraged tribal wars and the 
stealing of horses. 

In the spring of 1876 twenty thousand buffalo-robes were taken 
south from Calgary and Fort Macleod into the United States by 
one man alone, an old whisky-trader who announced with commer- 
cial and connubial pride that the Blackfoot bride he then had was 
his fifty-seventh squaw obtained in open barter. It was with 
men of this calibre that our stripling constables had to do in the 
early days while incidentally, by moral suasion, making law- 
abiding Britons out of fighting Sioux, Blood Indians, Assiniboines, 
Blackfeet, and Ojibwas. 

In the forty years of its existence the R.N.W.M.P. has closely 
identified itself with the growing history of Western Canada, being 
the greatest moral ally to every creative factor of the country’s 
growth. After ten years of clean work with the lawless element 
from the south, the mobile force was called upon to protect from 
violence the engineering gangs who were throwing across Canada 
from ocean to ocean the trans-continental spine of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The Indians looked askance at the 5000 navvies 
who were invading their lands. Were the steel rails bad medicine to 
scare away the buffalo and call down the invisible spirits of the air ? 
Would it not be wise to match charm with charm? The engineers 
found their work much hampered by mischievous Indians. To-day 
a tomahawk would be driven in between the ends of the 
rails, to-morrow a ‘hanger’ was within an ace of derailing 
an engine. 

Chief Pi-a-pot precipitated matters, With malice aforethought 
he pitched his camp within half a mile of the advancing gang of 
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railway track-layers, and as construction reached him explicitly 
refused to budge. Complaint was made to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Territories, and headquarters of the R.N.W.M.P. at Regina 
sent a despatch to the Mounted Police Force at Maple Creek, 
‘ Please settle trouble ; move on Indians.’ 

Maple Creek sent out not two hundred police, but just two men, 
a Sergeant and a Constable, and then came the duel between Red- 
Coat and Red-Skin. Pi-a-pot in his nomadic wanderings across 
the prairie had never yet personally run up against the Mounted 
Police; neither had his squaws, his camp-followers, nor his dusky 
olive branches, The two policemen, band-box neat from clinking 
spur to forage-cap balanced on its traditional three hairs, trotted 
across the mesa to Pi-a-pot’s tepee and read aloud the orders from 
headquarters, ‘ You must forthwith break camp and take trail to 
the northward.’ 

Pi-a-pot jeered, his young braves mounted their bronchos and 
insolently jostled the statue-still policemen; children and camp- 
dogs yelled and the women smiled the supercilious smile which 
belongs alone to the Plains Indian. Sergeant Whatshisname drew 
out his watch and said, ‘ Pi-a-pot, I give you fifteen minutes.’ At 
the end of the time the Sergeant dismounted, while the Constable 
kept his saddle. Striding deliberately to Pi-a-pot’s private tepee 
the young officer calmly kicked the key-pole and the tent of painted 
buffalo-skin collapsed. The ceremony was repeated with delicious 
sang-froid all down the line till twenty tepees lay flat on the grass 
of the autumn prairie. 

All this while the mounted constable had been looking square 
into the eyes of Pi-a-pot, for is not the one great duty of the boy- 
policeman to study men and faces? Pi-a-pot was no man’s fool. 
The easiest thing in the world was to shoot down these two youthful 
riders in their red coats, but the story would not end there. Back 
of these two lads lay British law, the whole body of Canadian might 
and jurisprudence. It was a rare contest in the self-control which 
each had learned in his own stern school. Pi-a-pot gathered up his 
household goods and gods and trekked to the north, while no further 
word was spoken. The incident had its far-reaching effect. During 
this first year of C.P.R. construction no overt act, not one murder, 
was committed. 

The Yukon gold-rush sent a splendid squad of the R.N.W.M.P. 
to this far edge of Empire to adjudicate between man and man and 
be the sane adjusters of things. Eastward to Hudson Bay, north- 
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ward to where on distant Herschel Island the American whaler is 
frozen in for half the year, has the little line of red sent its outposts. 
In the peaceful invasion of the prairie by happy homesteaders, 
the Rider of the Plains has been a compelling factor making for law 
and decency. Into this great rectangle of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, a wheat-farm a thousand miles in length and of un- 
known depth, is making to-day the greatest economic ‘ trek’ this 
world has ever known. In 1910 a third of a million souls made 
their way into Western Canada to take up homes amid the yellow 
wheat. In 1911 the flood of immigration will have passed the 400,000 
mark. The Canadian Government gives in this fertile belt 160 
acres of land absolutely free to every man who will till it, and 
it is largely due to the fine work of the R.N.W.M.P. that the 
homesteader when he comes finds law and order established 
before him. 

It was in 1895 that Inspector Constantine took his small body 
of Mounted Police up into the Yukon to maintain order there amid 
the men of the gold-rush. Fortunes were being made every day, 
fabulous fortunes, and it is characteristic of the steadfastness of the 
force that although the pay was small and the work hard in the 
éxtreme, there were no desertions from the police ranks. Varied 
indeed was the day’s work of the Constable on his icy outpost. 
He was Mining Recorder and Claim-Arbitrator ; he was Customs 
Officer at the Pass; he acted as protector to every timid packer ; 
he ran the dog-team mail into the interior camps, and 
was philosopher and friend to ‘sourdough’ and ‘ cheechako’ 
alike. 

Inspector Constantine says, ‘When we got to Dawson the 
thermometer was 77° below, we had four hours’ daylight, and candles 
were a dollar (four shillings) apiece. I was Commander-in-Chief, 
Chief Magistrate, and Home and Foreign Secretary. I arrived 
with twenty men at the end of July and in four months we had built 
nine houses, one of them 75 feet long. We cut and carried and 
squared all the timber ourselves. Yes, our shoulders were raw. 
I had three tables in my room, and a different kind of work on each. 
I walked from one table to the other to rest.’ While Major Con- 
stantine was making the name of British law respected in the Yukon, 
Mrs. Constantine had the fine faculty of keeping alive before many 
a ruddy English lad the standards and traditions of the Briton ; 
for within her hospitable walls he found a corner which breathed 
of home. The guests of Mrs. Constantine had to respect two 
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restrictions: they might repeat no unkind gossip or scandal, and 
they must dress for dinner / 

The Mounted Police in Canada owes its prestige not to the 
severity of its punishment but to the sureness of its work, the in- 
exorable unflinchingness with which it pursues the law-breaker. 
A man in the Yukon committed a ghastly murder, and fled south. 
Inspector Constantine and his men pursued that man all up and 
down the map of North America for over six months, overtaking 
him finally at Loredo in Mexico. The only piece of the British 
Empire available just at that time on the Gulf of Mexico was a British 
merchantman in the harbour, bound for Jamaica. Mounted police- 
man and the man he had captured boarded the vessel, sailed with 
her to the West Indies, and re-shipped there for Halifax. There at 
last the strong hand of Canadian law was laid upon the murderer 
and he had to face the consequences of his deeds done in the 
flesh. 

In the far lonely places it is not infrequently the duty of the 
Mounted Policeman to convey lunatics hundreds of miles out of 
the wilderness to a kindly asylum. Three summers ago one met 
Sergeant Field at Fort Chipewyan on Lake Athabasca. Chipewyan 
as a fur-trading post was established in 1788. It was doing business 
at the same old stand before Toronto was the capital of Upper 
Canada, while Ottawa was still unheard of, and when of Chicago 
not even the Fort Dearborn nucleus existed. Scraping the yellow 
lichens off the old sun-dial, we adjust our bearings. We are 111° 
West of Greenwich, and in latitude 58° 45’ North. Our parallel 
carried eastward would strike the Orkneys and pass through Strom- 
ness. Chipewyan is a little pearl of the periwigged days of the 
Georges. From its red sands, tamarack swamps, and mossy muskeg 
one almost expects to see arise the forms of the great of old who out- 
fitted here for Arctic explorations: Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir 
George Simpson, and Sir John Franklin, Back and Richardson and 
Rae, and in later days that stripling curate who was afterwards 
to be known as Bishop Bompas, the ‘ Apostle of the North.’ All 
these have written their story on the history-page of sub-Arctic 
Canada. The modern chapter which with all modesty Sergeant 
Field relates to us is no less worthy of arresting the attention of 
loyal Britons. 

Four or five winters ago, Field, then a Corporal, was stationed 
at Chipewyan, and heard from the Dog-Rib Indians that a man 
had gone insane at the Hay River Mission at the western extremity 
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of Great Slave Lake, 350 miles to north-west. With an interpreter 
and a dog-train, Field set out in the icy weather, got his man, brought 
him back to Chipewyan, re-outfitted there and with the madman 
strapped to the sled started off for Fort Saskatchewan, where he 
arrived 44 days later, having covered a total distance over the snow 
of 1300 miles ! 

To Constable Pedley, stationed at Chipewyan in 1904, came a 
similar stern duty. An evangelist missionary had made his winter 
headquarters in a lonely spot on the Peace River where in a low log 
cabin he lived with but one half-breed, Anton Riveaux, for companion. 
The missionary became insane and Pedley’s duty was to get him 
out south to the asylum. The mad missionary was wrapped in 
furs, put into an Eskimo sleeping-bag and securely fastened to the 
one sled, and the single constable started out with his charge on the 
grim journey of 500 miles across unbroken snow. For this whole 
distance Pedley ran with the dogs and ministered daily to the wants 
of his charge. The temperature was from 30° to 40° below zero, 
the coldest hours being those before the dawn. 

At 4 p.m. each day camp was made, the dogs were fed, the 
madman was forced to take necessary food, and Pedley himself ate 
his bannock, beans, and bacon and drank his tea—that is, if he 
succeeded in making a fire. For two whole days and a night the 
party was caught in a blizzard, and Pedley, after sheltering the 
dogs under the lee of the sled, fastened the maniac and himself 
in their sleeping-bags to a pine-tree trunk. 

At Fort McKay on the Athabasca, the patient was released for 
a little exercise, when he made a dash for the woods. Pedley gave 
chase, overtook him, fastened his arms and his legs and carried him 
back a quarter of a mile to camp. At Big Weechume Lake a guide 
was secured to Lac la Biche, where a team of horses took the place 
of the dogs, and Fort Saskatchewan was reached on January 7th. 
By the end of February the missionary was discharged from the 
hospital absolutely cured in mind and body. 

Pedley, in his turn, on his way back to Chipewyan, himself gave 
way at Lac la Biche and became violently insane. The strain had 
been too great for him. Six months in the Asylum at Brandon 
brought complete recovery to the plucky constable, and he was 
granted a three months’ leave of absence, which he spent at home in 
Kast Anglia, At the end of his leave Pedley again reported for duty 
at Regina, where he is still giving his services for his country. 
Of such stuff are the Cubs of the Lion. 
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When an officer of the Mounted Police rides his cayuse to moun- 
tain camp or threads on snowshoes the north trails of the trapper, 
he is not an exponent of the law, he is the law itself. He makes 
arrests and escorts his man often to a prison of his own making, 
where, after a trial before a Mounted Police tribunal, the law- 
breaker may be incarcerated for a term of years. A policeman 
sent out to make an arrest must not shoot first ; so the record of 
the force has become a long roll of brave adventures, great tragedies, 
and the impossible made fact. 

Every department of the Canadian Government is helped by the 
men of the Mounted Police. The force furnishes escorts for the 
Government officials who go far north to pay to the respective 
Indian tribes their annual treaty money. The Department of 
Agriculture largely depends upon the Mounted Police for the veteri- 
nary inspection of all new stock coming into the country, for detailed 
reports upon the cattle and crops in the new districts, for the 
enforcing of game laws, and for the distribution of free seed-grain 
to needy homesteaders. 

All along the international boundary line outposts of Police 
prevent smuggling. Over the prairie country constables ride from 
farm to farm giving advice to the new comer regarding the sowing 
of seed, building of shacks, and herding of stock, receiving at the 
same time and forwarding to headquarters any complaints which 
are offered regarding neglect or injustice. Thus the whole country 
is patrolled regularly, and a police Doomsday Book of the prairie 
compiled. 

In the year 1901 our present King and Queen, then the Duke 
and Duchess of Cornwall and York, passed through Western Canada 
on their homeward way from their Empire-circling tour, and the 
Duke of Cornwall wrote : ‘I am especially anxious to record my 
appreciation of that splendid force, the North-West Mounted Police. 
I had the pleasure of inspecting a portion of the corps at Calgary, 
and was much struck with the smart appearance of both men and 
horses, and with their general steadiness on parade. They furnished 
escorts throughout our stay in Western Canada, frequently horses 
for our carriages, and found the transport, all of which duties were 
performed with ready willingness and in a highly creditable 
manner.’ 

In the South African War, the R.N.W.M.P. was well re- 
presented, although, unfortunately, their identity as a force was 
not maintained, Their contributions to the war were : 
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Officers Men Horses 
Ist Canadian Mounted Rifles . a 134 155 
Strathcona’s Horse . , ; oe 26 — 
2nd Canadian Mounted Rifles 4 31 — 
§.A. Constabulary . : , . 4 38 —- 
5th Canadian Mounted Rifles 4 31 — 





Total 30 260 155 


That the Canadians played the part of men in South Africa is 
clearly proved by the fact that in the Orange Free State, and after- 
wards on the march to Pretoria under Lord Roberts, the Canadian 
Mounted Rifles almost invariably formed the advance guard. The 
Victoria Cross was won in 1900 by Sergeant A. H. O. Richardson, 
a member of the ‘C’ Division of the R.N.W.M.P. who served with 
Strathcona’s Horse and who earned the distinction of being the 
first Colonial gazetted in South Africa. Sergeant Richardson rode 
to the assistance of a wounded comrade at Wolvespruit and brought 
him in, in the face of a fierce cross-fire at a range of 300 yards, while 
himself riding a badly shot horse. In the distribution of honours 
at the end of the Boer War three other members of the Mounted 
Police (Superintendent Sanders, Inspector Macdonell, and Inspector 
Cartwright) received the Distinguished Service Order. 

It is thus on African veldt and Canadian prairie that the Rider 
of the Plains works into daily deeds his translation of his oath of 
service : ‘I, A.B., solemnly swear that I will faitnfully, diligently, and 
impartially execute the duties required of me as a member of the Royal 
North-West Mounted Police Force, and will well and truly obey and 
perform all lawful orders and instructions which I shall receive as 
such, without fear, favour, or affection of or toward any person. So 
help me God.’ 

Acnes Deans CAMERON. 
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THE DEVILRY OF GHOOLAM RASOOL. 


‘Tosa! Toba!—Shame, Shame!’ rose a chorus of indignant 
voices. ‘ Allah forbid such defilement ! ’ 

Ghoolam Rasool, which being interpreted signifies the Slave of 
the Prophet, was seated in the hall of his mud fort on the bank of 
the Indus. A man of iron thews and sinews, he was totally destitute 
of scruples. By reason of the fierce disposition which he shared 
with that denizen of the jungle, he was popularly known as ‘ The 
Tiger.’ Besides being a Syud, or lineal descendant of the Prophet 
Mahomed, he was regarded with wide-spread awe and veneration 
as chief of the clan Jatoi. His aim in life was to maintain his 
ancestral independence, and as far as might be to withstand the 
authority of the British Raj. 

The Tiger was seated on a string bed. Two attendants standing 
beside him stirred the heavy air with fans of scented khus-khus ; 
and a crowd of myrmidons and flatterers sat facing him in a half- 
circle on the floor. Pathans and Beloochis were these by descent ; 
incurable bullies and ruffians by nature. Law to them meant 
something to be defied ; life stood for something to be taken when 
desirable. And now all were consumed with anger at the indignity 
that was in store for their chieftain. 

‘Say it over again, Abdoolla!’ roared the Tiger. ‘And 
beware that no lie crosses thy lips, lest they be cut off ! ’ 

‘ Bismillah,’ replied Abdoolla, standing with folded hands 
before his lord, ‘how could a falsehood issue from this slave’s 
mouth in the presence of the great one? This is the truth: that 
a summons is issued for Syud Ghoolam Rasool Jatoi to appear in 
the magistrate’s court on a charge of removing the landmark of 
Ali Mahomed of Mirpur. This slave heard the order for the summons 
given to the head-moonshi.’ 

If a Roman Catholic cardinal in the dark ages, or the robber 
chief of a castle on the Rhine, had been ordered to appear before a 
civil court on a criminal charge the insult could not have been 
greater. Was a descendant of the prophet and the head of the 
Jatois to submit to this outrage ? 

‘By the beard of the prophet,’ thundered Ghoolam Rasool, 
‘this word is not to be endured. What counsel have ye to 
give 2’ 
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‘Kill the magistrate and burn his court-house,’ said a fire- 
eater named Hyder Ali. 

‘Let them send a lakh of summonses, and pay no heed to them,’ 
suggested Inayatoolla, a more cautious villain. 

‘ The first thing is to slay Ali Mahomed, and seize his crops and 
his cattle and his women,’ said a bloodthirsty young swashbuckler 
named Daud; and a dozen others were ready with as many 
schemes in which violence was the predominating feature. 

‘Enough, enough! ’ said the Tiger. ‘ This is the order. Whoever 
dares to serve a summons on Ghoolam Rasool shall disappear from 
the world, man and horse, gun and saddle. There shall be a living 
death for the luckless one: and no sign of his life or his death shall 
be known to his father or his children.’ 

‘Wah wah!’ ejaculated the chorus of sycophants, ‘this is 
an excellent saying. Who but Ghoolam Rasool could devise so 
admirable a plan ?’ 

Then the Tiger unfolded to his merry men the details of his 
design ; and they were filled with delight as they learnt his devilish 
intentions. What these were is to be seen. 

The same afternoon there rode up to the mud fort on the river 
bank head-constable Azimoolla, who was reputed to be one of the 
smartest officers in the Shahdadpur Police. His khaki uniform 
fitted his well-knit figure to perfection: and his accoutrements 
gleamed in the brilliant sunshine. He was mounted on a hand- 
some almond-coloured Persian horse which he cherished as his 
own child. He halted at the threshold of the fort, and politely 
explained to Hyder Ali and Daud, who were seated on a 
wooden bench smoking their hookahs and playing pacheesi, 
that he desired an interview with Ghoolam Rasool on government 
business. 

‘ Beshuk, certainly,’ said Hyder Ali with equal politeness. ‘ His 
honour shall be informed of the request.’ 

So saying he entered the fort and speedily returned with an 
intimation that his master would receive the head-constable at 
once. Azimoolla dismounted, and leaving his horse with Daud, 
followed Hyder Ali into the presence of the Tiger. He gave a 
precise military salute, and produced the summons. 

‘This order of the court was entrusted to this humble one!’ 
he said respectfully, ‘to be shown to your honour and returned 
to the magistrate with your honour’s signature.’ 

‘Who should disregard an order of the court?’ said Ghoolam 
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Rasool, with the blandest of smiles. ‘What doth this order 
contain ? ’ 

‘Your honour’s attendance is requested at the court on the 
thirteenth of this month, to-day being the third. There is a charge 
brought by Ali Mahomed of Mirpur that his landmark has been 
removed.’ 

‘Inshalla tolla!’ shouted the Tiger, ‘ without doubt I shall 
be present to expose the falsity of this charge. Who shall say that 
Ghoolam Rasool feared to meet his enemy face to face? The 
magistrate shall do me justice, and mete out to this eater of lies the 
punishment that he deserves. This is a fortunate day, and you 
are welcome to my house !’ 

Azimoolla was astonished at this unlooked-for attitude. He 
had been prepared for a volley of abuse, and an indignant refusal 
to obey the summons: he raised his right hand smartly to the 
salute. 

The Tiger called for pen and ink that he might affix his signature. 
He could sign his name in flowing Persian characters; but this 
was the extent of his literary attainments. 

‘It would be well to read out the order of the honourable 
court,’ he said to the head-constable, ‘so that complete under- 
standing may be attained. Be pleased to stand beside me and 
deliver the contents.’ 

Azimoolla did what was asked, reciting the formalities of the 
document in a clear sonorous voice. As his eyes were fixed upon 
the paper several of the attendants who had been standing behind 
the Tiger moved forward silently as though the better to hear 
what was being read. 

‘It is well,’ said the Tiger. ‘Now show me where to 
sign.’ 

Ghoolam Rasool took the summons from Azimoolla, who bent 
down to point to the seated Syud the exact spot for his signature. 
The pen slipped from the Tiger’s fingers and fell on the floor. 
Azimoolla stooped low to pick it up. The Tiger raised his right 
hand, and in a moment half a dozen brawny ruffians threw them- 
selves upon Azimoolla and held him to the ground. He struggled 
manfully, but resistance was unavailing. He was securely pinioned, 
and a gag placed in his mouth. 

‘Thou son of abominable parents,’ roared the Tiger, ‘ offspring 
of a vile father and a disgraceful mother! How hast thou the 
audacity to insult Ghoolam Rasool the Jatoi in his own halls? 
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Thou shalt be sorry for the day that thou wast born, and long for 
the hour of thy death.’ 

The Tiger then called for food and drink, and he and his 
myrmidons regaled themselves on curries and pillaos while they 
scoffed and mocked at the head-constable who was lying helpless 
in a corner of the room. Having satisfied their appetites they 
smoked their hookahs and passed the time in agreeable conversation 
until night had fallen. Then they proceeded to carry out the 
Tiger’s nefarious scheme. Bearing with them a number of spades 
and shovels they sallied forth into the darkness. Azimoolla, 
bound hand and foot, and deprived of every vestige of his uniform, 
was strapped upon a camel and in this pitiful state he was led along 
beside the Tiger and his merry men, some of whom rode horses 
and ponies while others went on foot. They followed a sandy track 
which at some three miles distance from the mud fort joined the 
great high road which spanned the province of Sind from north to 
south. The head-constable’s horse was ridden at a walk by Daud. 
This engaging young swashbuckler did not follow the track, but 
rode a hundred yards or so parallel to it, so that the horse’s foot- 
prints might not be disturbed by other traffic. The reason for this 
will be seen. Daud gradually diverged further from the track, and 
finally arrived at the highway a quarter of a mile to the south of its 
junction with the branch road. He then, according to his instructions, 
rode back to where the two roads joined. Here the rest of the party 
awaited him ; and they proceeded together for a short distance to 
the north. The road was inches deep in sand and dust, and so 
thickly covered with the confused prints of innumerable people and 
animals that to recognise the marks left by any individual man or 
beast would be an absolute impossibility. 

‘ This is a suitable place,’ said Ghoolam Rasool; ‘ get to work 
quickly. Let two of you stand thirty paces to the north, and two 
others thirty paces to the south; and if any traveller approaches 
bid him pass round through the jungle as there is a dead camel on 
the road and its burden is being unloaded.’ 

Quick as thought a dozen men with their spades and shovels 
commenced removing the surface of the road; and as his eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness Azimoolla could perceive from 
his seat on the camel that a great pit about nine feet square was 
being rapidly excavated. What did this extraordinary proceeding 
mean? What dreadful fate was destined for him? Was it his 
grave that they were digging ? His soul seemed well nigh torn out 
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of his body in the agony of his despair. Deeper and deeper grew 
the pit as the earth was thrown out, and before long the depth was 
equal to its width. 

‘Enough, enough!’ said the Tiger. ‘ How likest thou the 
prospect, Azimoolla Khan Behadur? Wouldst rather that we 
tear thee limb from limb, or bury thee alive? Of a truth it was a 
fortunate day that thou camest to my poor house, thou son of a 
burnt father! Nay, but a worse fate is reserved for thee. Now, 
Daud, bring hither the horse of this pestilent one.’ 

The head-constable’s gallant Persian steed, the veritable apple 
of his eye, was led tc the edge of the pit. Gagged, bound hand and 
foot, and strapped to this thrice accursed camel, Azimoolla could 
but watch on events in deadly terror, wondering what hideous 
tragedy was to be enacted. He had not long to wait. A few 
swift gashes from two sharp knives and with a heavy thud the 
unfortunate horse fell into the pit, moaning in his death agony as the 
life blood poured in a torrent from his veins. Prevented from 
moving a limb by his pitiless bonds, unable to utter a sound by the 
cruel gag, Azimoolla could only writhe in horror, and eat his heart 
with impotent rage at this unspeakable outrage on his cherished 
steed. The uniform and gun of the head-constable and the 
summons were flung after the horse. What was to be the next 
outrage ? Was Azimoolla to share his favourite’s last resting-place ? 
What worse fate could there be in store for him ? Overwhelmed by 
his misery and helplessness he swooned away. 

‘Now,’ said the Tiger, ‘ fill up the grave,’ and in a marvellously 
short time his men had replaced the earth which they had excavated, 
and levelled the surface. They scooped up dry sand and dust 
from the neighbouring roadway and scattered it over the scene 
of their brutal atrocity. Then, for a quarter of an hour, man and 
horse tramped up and down, so that in the morning there would be 
nothing to suggest that anything unusual bad occurred in the hours 
of the night. With a profusion of indecipherable footprints of 
men and animals in the dry sand there would be nothing to dis- 
tinguish this section of the road from any other portion of the high- 
way. Having taken these precautions the malefactors returned 
to the mud fort, laughing and jesting as they went. On their 
arrival Azimoolla was thrown into a stifling underground cell 
whence escape was impossible. Here,to his surprise, he was unbound 
and ungagged, and supplied with bread and water. His senses had 
returned to him, but his condition was pitiable. His tongue clave 
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to the roof of his mouth. He drank freely of the water to relieve 
his intolerable thirst, and after a while he partook of some of the 
bread. Refreshed in body if not in mind, he felt for the moment a 
sense of satisfaction at being left to himself, whatever the morrow 
might have in store for him. He recited the Kulma or profession 
of faith, and committing himself to the protection of Allah he 
stretched his cramped limbs upon the floor in the grateful prospect 
of a night’s rest. 

But his expectations were not to be realised. Sleep indeed 
came to him, and at first he rested peacefully. But soon, though 
still unconscious, he seemed to feel upon him the weight of an 
intolerable oppression. Hateful dreams crowded upon his brain. 
Horror upon horror caused him to start and tremble violently, 
while beads of cold perspiration stood upon his forehead. All 
through the ghastly series of visions one dreadful sensation never 
ceased to torture him. While all around were abundant springs of 
water he was devoured with a raging thirst which he was unable to 
gratify. Once in his tribulation, while still asleep, he rose and 
quaffed water from the earthenware jar in which it had been brought 
tohim. But there was no relief. His brain was racked and tor- 
mented with phantasm after phantasm. He rolled this way and 
that in his distress. At length he woke up and strove to free himself 
from the hateful spell. His mouth and throat were burning like a 
furnace. He seized the water jar and put it to his lips, but the 
muscles of his throat were contracted, and he could not swallow a 
drop of the precious liquid. In his desperation he tried to call for 
help, but the voice that issued from his lips was hoarse and utterly 
changed from his own. Then indeed he suffered extreme agony of 
soul. He knew now what was the worse fate that had been reserved 
for him. The detestable malice of his captors was revealed. The 
deadly datura was at work, the devilish poison that destroys a man’s 
mind even if it spares his body. Would no one come and ad- 
minister treatment before it was too late? How his pulse was 
racing! How irregular his breathing, at first direfully slow and then 
frightfully rapid! He stood up, but his lower extremities were 
becoming as it were paralysed. He had no control over them. 
Would no one come while a remedy might yet be applied ? 

Yes, here was some one approaching. He was dimly conscious 
that the bolt of the door was being withdrawn, though the sound 
seemed hundreds of miles away, and he was aware that men carry- 
ing lights stood beside him. With a ‘supreme mental effort he 
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endeavoured to appeal for help, that he might be saved from the 
calamity which had befallen him. To his unutterable horror there 
issued from his lips an unintelligible gibber, accompanied by a 
maudlin laugh. The virus was indeed conquering him. And 
then there fell upon his ears no friendly accents, no promise of 
relief, but a scornful yell of derision, and a torrent of contemptuous 
abuse. He was seized and carried from the cell up a flight of 
rough stairs, and placed in the brilliantly lit hall where sat the Tiger 
surrounded by his inhuman associates. 

‘ Now serve the summons, most honourable officer of the Police,’ 
shouted Ghoolam Rasool. 

Azimoolla was no longer able to withstand the influence of 
the hateful drug. His senses deserted him. To the delight of 
the spectators he reeled about like a drunken man, vociferating 
incoherently, now moaning as in distress, now wildly laughing. In 
his delirium the miserable wretch snatched incessantly at invisible 
objects in the air, and drew out imaginary threads from the ends 
of his fingers. The Tiger and his companions roared with laughter 
at his varied and ridiculous antics, though the pitiful condition of 
the man was such as to have melted a heart of stone. Then his 
limbs were affected with muscular rigidity, so that it was with 
difficulty that he could be placed on a chair : and the fiends laughed 
the louder at this strange condition. 

In ancient days in India a poison known as ‘ poust’ was {fre- 
quently administered to royal princes who, by rebellion or near 
relationsbip, had rendered themselves obnoxious to the throne. In 
such horror was the poust held that one of the young princes who 
had rebelled against the Emperor Aurungzebe, when brought into 
the monarch’s presence, pleaded that he might rather be killed at 
once than be made to drink the mind-destroying poison. This 
poust was a preparation of datura. 

The effects of datura, which are frequently fatal if no remedy 
is applied, are in their early stages amenable to treatment. The 
Tiger had no intention of prematurely losing his victim. He pre- 
ferred rather to derive further amusement from his sufferings on 
subsequent occasions. So, for the time being, the curtain was rung 
down on the performance and antidotes given to the sufferer. 
Azimoolla was taken back to his cell, and the worst symptoms were 
gradually mitigated. The next twenty-four hours were passed in a 
state of coma. But when he returned to consciousness his memory 
was gone. The whole of his former life was obliterated, and all 
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knowledge of his identity was lost. His hair and beard had turned 
grey, and in the drivelling old man no one would have recognised 
the smart head-constable. 

While the victim of his hideous cruelty lay in a poisoned stupor, 
the Tiger, accompanied by an imposing retinue, rode off to the 
magistrate’s court. He there made a long and circumstantial 
complaint against Ali Mahomed of trespassing upon his land and 
seizing his crops. In consequence, a cross summons was issued 
against Ali Mahomed for appearance on the same day that Ghoolam 
Rasool had been ordered to be present. The Tiger then sent word 
to Ali Mahomed of what he had done, with an intimation that it 
was desirable to settle the dispute between them without the 
derogatory intervention of the hated court. Ali Mahomed saw 
the wisdom of this suggestion, and both summonses were accordingly 
withdrawn. 

Great was the surprise and consternation of the Police at the 
total disappearance of Azimoolla. The inspector, with a couple 
of subordinates, went to make inquiries at the mud fort. The Tiger 
received the officer with the utmost civility. Yes, certainly, the 
summons had been served by Azimoolla, and duly signed by 
Ghoolam Rasool in acceptance of service. Who was he, that he 
should fail to obey the order of the honourable court? Had he 
not shown himself on all occasions a zealous and faithful servant 
of the government? Azimoolla had leisurely ridden away from 
his house, and there were the departing footprints of his horse, 
in witness of the fact. As to what could subsequently have happened 
to him Ghoolam Rasool could hazard no conjecture. But, he 
reminded the Inspector, there had been a case of a Police officer 
riding off with his horse and equipments into the territory of a 
foreign potentate who had shown no inclination to send back the 
deserter. Withthis poor crumb of comfort the disconcerted 
Inspector had to return to his station. Inquiries were made in 
every direction, but they led to nothing, and the affair remained 
shrouded in mystery. 

At first the Tiger had from time to time diverted himself by 
administering further doses of the noxious datura to his prisoner, 
and witnessing the ludicrous antics that resulted from its deadly 
powers. But, after a while, he ceased to take an interest in this 
gentle pastime ; and not caring any longer to retain in his fort this 
distorted semblance of a man, he sent him away on a camel in 
charge of the trusted Daud. This faithful emissary, for three 
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consecutive nights, travelled by circuitous tracks in the jungle, 
halting for rest in sequestered places during the day. Before day- 
break on the third morning Daud deposited his charge on the out- 
skirts of a town sixty miles from the Tiger’s habitation, and then 
returned to his master’s fort. In the early morning, two brothers 
found by the roadside an emaciated old man with a long grey 
beard. His clothing consisted of only a few rags. When they 
approached him he shrank back as if in apprehension of being 
struck, and put up his hands in a supplicatory posture. He could 
not tell them his name or whence he had come. With the charity 
that is characteristic of the East they took him to their home and 
ministered to his needs. In course of time their kindness had its 
effect. The stranger appeared to lose his sense of timidity, and 
displayed the greatest anxiety to repay his benefactors for all that 
they had done for him. He fetched wood and water, swept out the 
house, and tended the goats. And he never omitted to recite the 
Kulma and perform the prostrations ordered by his prophet. He 
gradually attracted the notice of the townspeople; and the two 
brothers were congratulated on their good fortune in having 
bestowed their charity on so useful and worthy an individual. 
Now, in the town, there was a very famous mosque to which many 
thousands of pilgrims came from all parts to pay their vows. It 
chanced that after Azimoolla had been with his masters for two years 
the sweeper who cleaned the mosque died, and the chief moollah 
asked the brothers to allow their harmless and pious servant to 
take his place. Sorry as they were to lose him, they could not say 
no to this request. So Azimoolla took up his new duties, and pleased 
every one by his assiduous devotion and care. As he could not tell 
them his name, the moollahs decided to call him Mahomed Bux, 
or the Gift of Mahomed. 

There was a great gathering of the faithful at the mosque on 
the occasion of the last day of the Mohurrum, or the Mahometan 
Lent, and countless worshippers, high and low, rich and poor, had 
assembled for the ceremony. Beggars in rags passing through the 
courtyards of the sacred edifice jostled with wealthy zemindars, 
dressed in the most costly raiment, on terms of perfect equality. 
In the outer cloisters there were attractive stalls where might be 
purchased articles of bijouterie, mementoes of the place, and sweet- 
meats and sherbet for refreshment after the sun had set on the last 
day of the long fast. Mahomed Bux had more than enough to do 
to keep clean the sacred precincts ; and he was busy here, there and 
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everywhere with his besom, removing every speck of dust and dirt 
that was deposited on the marble pavements by the seething 
crowd. His work was done intuitively, automatically. His brain 
was passive, his mind inert. 

What was this that suddenly disturbed him? Ina vague way he 
was aware of a sense of uneasiness. What could it be? He had 
long ceased to reason or remember. What had now evoked some 
strange chord of memory, something of pain that he could not 
understand ? He looked around in a dazed and dreamy way, but 
his eyes lit upon nothing that could account for the unusual feeling 
which had come upon him. He resumed his occupation, but again 
he was aware of something unknown that cruelly hurt his head. 
Once more he looked about him, but saw nothing, though the pain 
grew more acute. But what was this that vibrated in his ears ? 
The voice of a man at a distance, a harsh rasping voice. What did 
it remind bim of ? A chaos of thoughts revolved in his poor witless 
head. The voice again! Nearer now, much nearer! And then he 
saw. A flash of enlightenment seared his brain like an electric 
shock. In a moment he knew. He was no longed Mahomed 
Bux, the humble sweeper of the mosque: he was head-constable 
Azimoolla, and there before him stood his enemy, Ghoolam Rasool, 
who had shrivelled up his very soul. 

A fierce fire of consuming wrath flamed through his veins. He 
dashed aside the bystanders, and with a concentration of furious 
hatred threw himself upon the Tiger. The onslaught was so sudden 
and unexpected that no one could interfere. With a shout of ‘I 
am Azimoolla,’ the head-constable seized Ghoolam Rasool by the 
throat, and with an overwhelming surge of strength hurled him 
upon the ground. The Tiger fought with all his might ; and the 
two rolled on the pavement, locked together in a desperate struggle. 
There were shouts from the terrified crowd of ‘ Police!’ ‘ Police!’ 
and a party of officers and men rushed in to end the disorder. 
With great difficulty they succeeded in separating the combatants, 
and great was their amazement when they saw that it was the 
quiet and inoffensive sweeper of the mosque who had so savagely 
attacked the well-known Ghoolam Rasool. 

‘I am Azimoolla, head-constable of the Shahdadpur Police,’ 
said Azimoolla, when he had recovered breath. ‘This man 
imprisoned me and robbed me of my reason, and killed my 
horse. I can show you where my horse and saddle and 
gun are buried under the high-road. Allah has restored my 
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senses; and this Tiger, as they call him, shall pay the penalty 
of his crimes.’ 

‘The man is mad,’ said Ghoolam Rasool. ‘ He is afflicted of 
God, and his words are as the wind. As for Azimoolla, it was 
proved that he rode away from my house after he had served his 
summons. I bear no ill will to this old man, but he should be locked 
up in an asylum so that he attacks no more unoffending people.’ 

The police were in a difficult position. What were they to 
believe? How could this aged sweeper be head-constable 
Azimoolla, who a short time ago was in the prime of life? It seemed 
impossible. Yet there might be truth in what he said; and had 
he not promised to show where his horse was buried? But to 
arrest a man in the position of Ghoolam Rasool on what seemed 
an almost incredible statement was a delicate matter. Who knows 
what penalties they might not incur for the unwarranted apprehen- 
sion of an influential zemindar ? 

‘I am not mad, though I have been mad,’ said Azimoolla, after 
the police had been conferring for a little time. ‘ You doubt who 
I am, but I can tell you everything about the police-station, the 
work, and the men.’ 

He did so. He described an ordinary day’s routine, the official 
procedure, and the registers. He named the officers and men who 
had been above him and below him, and he showed himself familiar 
with their qualifications. The Police were astounded, and could 
no longer doubt. Their duty was clear, and they did it. Ghoolam 
Rasool was advised by the moollah of the mosque to submit to 
authority and make no resistance. He was formally arrested and 
escorted to the nearest magistrate, whose court was twenty miles 
away; and a telegram was sent to the English head of the Police 
detailing the strange occurrence. His astonishment on reading 
the message was intense. 

A few days later the head of the Police, and a magistrate, with 
Ghoolam Rasool and Azimoolla, stood outside the mud fort on the 
bank of the Indus. Azimoolla was to show his chief where his horse 
was buried. Would he be able to do so, or was he under some 
strange hallucination ? They would soon learn. Unhesitatingly 
Azimoolla led the party to the main road, pointing out how Daud 
had ridden his horse on one side of the sandy track so that the foot- 
prints might constitute false evidence of his owner’s departure. 
Then to the north of the junction; and by some unfathomable 
intelligence Azimoolla was able to identify the exact scene of the 
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cruel tragedy. Men were set to work with spades and shovels ; 
and there, beneath the road, were found the skeleton of a horse, and 
the saddle and uniform of a head-constable. What was this too ? 
A riding whip of peculiar shape which did not belong to Azimoolla, 
but which was recognised as having been the property of Daud. 
A useful bit of evidence this ! 

There was a prolonged trial in the sessions court ; and, despite 
his protestations that he was the victim of an abominable plot, the 
Tiger was sentenced to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment with a 
fine of two thousand rupees, and Daud to imprisonment for three 
years. Against the other scoundrels there was not sufficient evidence 
to secure a conviction. Azimoolla, being physically unfit for further 
employment in the Police force, was granted a special pension. 
This he gratefully accepted ; but of his own choice he returned to 
the mosque and resumed the humble position of sweeper, devoting 
his whole-hearted energy to the care of the sacred edifice. His 
duty is to him a labour of love. He lives contentedly on the scanty 
emoluments of his office, distributing his pension in charity among 
the poorer of the pilgrims who visit the shrine. He possesses a 
wide reputation for piety and saintliness. 

Epauunp C, Cox. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE BALKAN WAR. 


Over five centuries ago, or, to be precise, on June 15, 1389, there 
raged on an ill-omened plain, not unfittingly named ‘ The Field of 
Crows,’ a battle which was to shatter Slavonic aspirations and 
seal the fate of the Balkan Peninsula for many years to come. 
On the one side was ranged the Turkish host, under the Sultan 
Murad and Bayazid the Thunderbolt; on the other stood the 
allies, Bulgars still nursing the memory of their empire founded 
by the Tsars Krum and Simeon, hardy mountaineers from Crna 
Gora and all the flower of Servian chivalry under Tsar Lazar 
and Vouk Brankovitch, his brother-in-law. The issue of that 
battle, in which the multitude of lances and other horsemen’s 
staves shadowed the light of the sun, hung long in doubt until towards 
evening Vouk Brankovitch crossed over to the Turks with 12,000 
men. By nightfall Tsar and Sultan were bothdead. The scattered 
remnants of the allies were seeking refuge and the Balkan Peninsula 
was incorporated into the Turkish Empire. 

‘ How are the mighty fallen and the weapons of war perished ’— 
with these words ends the finest tribute made by a poet to a defeated 
race, and, just as the disaster of Mt. Gilboa inspired David to 
that magnificent lament, so the memory of Kossovo has been the 
theme of all the finest Servian folksongs ever since : 


There resteth to Servia a glory, 

A glory that shall not grow old ; 

There remaineth to Servia a story, 

A tale to be chanted and told! 

They are gone to their graves grim and gory, 
The beautiful, brave and bold; 

But out of the darkness and desolation 

Of the mourning heart of a widow’d nation, 
Their memory waketh an exultation— 

Yea, so long as a babe shall be born, 

Or there resteth a man in the land; 

So long as a blade of corn 

Shall be reapt by a’human hand, 

So long as the grass shall grow 

On the stricken plain of Kossovo. 


To one unacquainted with the romanticism that is so engrained 
in the Slavonic character, it must seem incredible that the memories 
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of that bygone battle should form part and parcel of a twentieth- 
century existence. But in the Balkans, more than in any other 
part of Europe, appeal is regularly made to the rights and privileges 
of a past age, as if a thousand years were but as yesterday. And 
so even to-day, when some blind beggar starts the mournful ballad, 
the loyal Servian peasant will spit on the floor when the singer 
comes to the passage which describes Vouk’s treachery'; and 
to-day on the scarlet caps of the Montenegrins can be seen the 
five black rings marking the five centuries which have rolled by 
since the greater part of the Serb race passed under the Ottoman 
yoke. 

The spontaneous enthusiasm which manifested itself from one 
end of Servia to another, when the order for general mobilisation 
was promulgated, can easily be understood when we remember 
how each son of Servia has hugged this bitter-sweet tradition to his 
soul since earliest days. Bitter-sweet indeed, for the plaintive 
lines are not merely a record of a people’s downfall; they are an 
earnest of better things to come, a prophecy of ultimate victory— 
at least, that is how the Servian reads between the words 


Their memory waketh an exultation. 


And when the armies advanced on October 17, it was as armies 
who knew that they had been destined to revive the ancient glories 
of their empires. 

It needed no stilted verbose proclamation to rouse their blood. 
King Ferdinand’s cold and calculated appeal to religious senti- 
ment was not only undignified but superfluous. To every soldier, 
whether Servian or Bulgarian, it was a natural war, just as a 
tussle with the Spaniard was as natural to the Englishman of 
Drake’s period as going to bed. The few foreigners who were 
privileged to see the men concentrate as units before proceeding 
to divisional headquarters, have witnessed a national call to arms 
which it would be hard to parallel elsewhere in Europe. From the 
Shipka Pass with the golden domes of its monastery in memory of 
the Russian dead, along the rich Tundja valley, studded with 
acre upon acre of rose bushes that yield the priceless attar, on the 


1 The tale of the battle and of Vouk’s treachery is told by two ravens. 
Two ravens came from Kossovo. . 

One after one they perched upon 

The palace of the great Lazon . 

One ’gan croak and one ’gan call. 
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high Sofia plateau encircled with its crimson-brown mountains, 
over the undulating downs of Servia to where, enshrined on its 
triple peak, Belgrade looks out across the Danube and the Sava 
to her Hungarian foes. There was a ceaseless stream of peasants 
plodding in towards their enlistment centres. It was not the 
mobilisation of a modern army, but rather the gathering of an 
impi, or the assembling of a mighty host to ‘ go up against the 
enemy and smite them.’ 

Garments of all shapes and colours passed before one’s eyes, 
sheepskins fancifully worked in red and blue and black, baggy 
trousers with braided seams and pockets, stockings of the most 
startling hue, caps white and black and brown, conical, round and 
fitting closely to the skull. Women wearing the short national 
petticoat trimmed daintily with red, carried their lord and master’s 
food, or drove some patient ox or wiry Balkan pony that had been 
requisitioned for the war. Only a few aged crones were left in each 
village to till the fields. There was a general exodus from the 
villages. 

The trains, as they came into the main centres, provided an 
equally amazing spectacle. It seemed as if even the engines were 
imbued with a spirit of patriotism and were able to drag a double 
load. One saw them harnessed to some fifty trucks, groaning, 
panting, wheezing but yet slowly and surely getting their monstrous 
burden to its appointed spot. And what a burden! Exactly 
how many men contrived to cling on or inside each waggon will 
never be known. Each truck was labelled as capable of holding 
forty men, but there must have been at least double that number 
inside ; they were packed so tight that one would have thought 
that if a man had breathed he would have broken his neighbour’s 
ribs. Another dozen or more were perched on the roof; four or 
five spent an acrobatic time on the buffers and couplings; a few 
existed precariously on the footboard; and doubtless there were 
a couple ensconced snugly in the sanctuary dear to the American 
* hobo.’ 

But this enthusiasm had its unpleasant side—for those at 
least who could not understand why the Balkan States existed. 
The arrival of each passenger train at a station was the signal for 
a vigorous invasion. Placid foreigners, mainly of Teutonic origin, 
who had paid a large sum for a wagon-lit, perspired and gesticulated 
freely when seven or eight burly reservists, whose last meal had 
been flavoured mainly with garlic, intruded upon their tranquil 
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repose, beamed a cheery welcome and then lovingly fondled an 
antique rifle which might have done service with a Voivode in 
the War of Independence, or passed round a bayonet three feet in 
* length. 

There could be no doubt of the genuine character of the nation’s 
feeling. It was a national not a financier’s or a politician’s war. 
Merchants left their offices in the City, their clubs in Pall Mall or 
Piccadilly, their stores in a dozen different Western States—and no 
one knows what years of work and struggle that store cost to 
erect—and looked forward eagerly to the feel of some unpaved 
miry village street, to the reek of a tumbledown khan—across 
the frontier. 

Yet, strangely enough, in the very magnificence and spontaneity 
of this feeling lies the danger. It is not a politician’s war, as has 
been said ; but the politicians for their own ends have fanned the 
ever-smouldering spark into a blaze, and it will rest with them to 
put the blaze out. For the moment they must feel much like the 
wretched man who, the proud possessor of a magic ring, had loosed 
the genie imprisoned by the spell, and then found that he had 
forgotten the word by which the genie was laid to rest. Before 
the opening of the campaign the Balkan politicians had solemnly 
announced, for the benefit of the Great Powers, who formed the 
gallery, that there was no question of territorial aggrandisement 
whatever in the war between the allies and the Ottoman Empire. 
This disinterested view, however, was not shared by a single private 
in the Servian and Bulgarian armies. The rank and file were for 
the moment supremely happy. They were on the eve of paying 
off old scores with an hereditary enemy; they were serenely 
confident of victory and they were under no illusions as to what 
would be the tangible result of the war—the revival of the empires 
created, in the case of the Bulgarians, by Krum and Simeon ; in 
that of Servia, by Stefan Dushan. 

Fortune in some ways has seen fit to favour these politicians, 
inasmuch as the crushing victories gained by the allies renders a 
return to the status quo impossible. Hence Servia will be rewarded 
with an ample increase of territory, but it is doubtful whether it 
will satisfy the demands and appetite of the new imperialists, who 
can be found in every café. It is not for nothing that on the first 
day of the war the country was flooded with maps giving the 
boundaries of Dushan’s Empire, and that in every shop men, 
women and children can be seen poring over the war maps—in 
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which the flags are always placed incorrectly—and watching how 
the tide of conquest creeps on and on until it is nearing the limits 
that mark the furthest point of Servian domination. 

It is the firm belief of every Servian to-day that an era of 
prosperity has dawned upon the country, and that in a few years 
the once-despised state will have won its place in the Concert of 
Europe. By January 1, 1913, the Sandjak, Old Kossovo, Salonika, 
Durazzo and San Giovanni on the Adriatic will be under the 
Servian flag; and within two years Servia and Herzegovina will 
be incorporated within a grand Servian Empire. 

To the sober student of foreign affairs, such an idea must seem 
the vapourings of a megalomaniac, but unfortunately such a belief 
does not take into consideration the Servian character. In many 
respects the Servian is more Slav than the Russian. In the Servian 
the hysterical exaltation so often found in the Slavonic character is 
greatly exaggerated, while the stolid patience and endurance of the 
Russian is lacking. The psychology of the Serb has made him a 
willing and pliable tool in the hands of the Russian Government, 
which has never relinquished its ambitions of a Pan-Slavonic 
Empire. The Pan-Slavists have always used Servia as an advance- 
guard, and now that they find Servia predisposed for a campaign, 
which will have for its object the detachment of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina from the Dual Monarchy, there is every possibility of their 
supporting such a project by every means in their power. 

The sinister réle played by Russia in Servian history can never 
be overlooked, but so fantastic, so bizarre are the details, that one 
seems to be reading the incredible figment of a novelist’s brain 
rather than the historical account of events in the nineteenth and 
twentieth century history of a European State. A continual war, 
all the more bitter and dangerous, because it has to be waged in 
secret, is going on between Austria and Russia. The victor will 
gain paramount influence. In the course of this struggle Holy 
Russia has never hesitated to employ the traitor or the assassin. 
It was owing to Russian influence that Milosh Obrenovitch, who 
had won autonomy for Servia by the sword, was driven into exile ; 
Russian agents were responsible for the murder of Michael Obreno- 
vitch in the Deerpark ; Russia instigated two attempts on Milan, 
and prompted his mistress, a Russian spy, to urge him on in his 
desire of abdication. Holy Russia, again, encouraged the ill-fated 
Alexander in his passion for Draga, while the Russian Minister 
was cognisant of the military conspiracy which culminated in the 
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bloody tragedy of June 10, 1903. Such were the methods employed 
by Pan-Slavism to annihilate the Obrenovitch dynasty, which 
had always shown a tendency to coquet with Austria. 

With such an historical precedent can one say definitely that 
Russia would not egg on Servia to any project, should it suit her 
scheme ? The annals of Servia are too full of the bizarre and the 
seemingly impossible to lay down a hard and fast rule on ordinary 
premisses. In no other European country would the prophecies } 
of a clairvoyant peasant be carefully included in secret State 
Papers ; would a foreign government, remembering that the ruling 
dynasty had been unlucky in its amours, encourage the king’s 
passion for a well-known woman from the people; or would the 
representative of that government watch from the windows of his 
Legation, until the bodies of the King and Queen had been hurled 
into the garden by the regicides ? 

He would be a bold man indeed who would declare that the 
success of the allies points to a final decision of the Near Eastern 
question. On the contrary, it would surprise few of the people 
who can read between the lines to-day if there were not at least two 
wars, owing their origin to the present struggle, within three years 
of the conclusion of peace. 

Any determination of Servia to hold the Sandjak or to seize 
Salonika must infallibly bring her into collision with Austria. 
A Servian Sandjak would be the first step towards the incorporation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina ; it would mean the creation of one 
vast continuous block of Slavonic nationalities pressing against 
Austria from the south. If Austria allows that, she is playing 
into her enemies’ hands, and adjusting the noose round her own 
neck. Her mobilisation of two army corps near Sarajevo proves 
that she is fully alive to the danger, while the fact that from Sem- 
lin she could destroy Belgrade within two hours should convince 
Servia of the futility of pitting itself against a Great Power. 
Such considerations, however, will have little weight as long as 
the officers are convinced that they are in charge of an irresistible 


1 Reference is here made to the prophecies of the peasant Meta of Kremna, 
whose visions were tabulated by the Prefect of Ujitza. Meta not only in 1868 
foretold the advent of the telephone, but he had a clairvoyant vision of Michael 
Obrenovitch’s murder, he prophesied the main details of Milan’s and of Alexander’s 
reigns, Peter Karageorgevitch’s succession, his disappearance, the occupation 
of Servia by a foreign army and the rise of a hero, who was in some way connected 
with the Obrenovitch dynasty ‘ as if an oak tree which had_been felled had thrown 
out a shoot close by.’ 


8-2 
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army and that the mass of Holy invincible Russia is behind 
them. 

The second danger lies in the east. To many it may seem 
rash at the very moment while they are united in a successful and 
victorious alliance, when they have amicably agreed upon the 
division of the spoils, to predict that before much water will have 
flowed beneath the bridges Servia will be at war with her friend 
and ally. Even now, signs and indications are not wanting. With 
the defeat of the Turk has disappeared the one common feeling 
that linked these ill-assorted allies—fear of a common enemy. 
Save between Serb and Montenegrin—and the latter has all the 
contempt for his Slav cousin that a freeborn highlander can nourish 
for his lowland neighbour who has submitted tamely for many 
centuries to a foreign yoke—there is no racial or national bond. 

The Bulgarian has not forgotten that he brought Servia to her 
knees in the fortnight’s campaign of November 1885; that the 
Servian infantry after the first or second day’s fighting retreated 
in panic as soon as they heard the strains of the ‘Shumi Maritza,’ 
the Bulgarian war march, and that it was only the intervention 
of Austria which prevented the raw peasant levies of Bulgaria 
entering Belgrade in triumph. The whole history of the comitadjis 
in Macedonia has shown that the Bulgarian, who is not a natural 
Slav but a Slavicised Aryan, is the most robust and virile race 
in the Peninsula to-day, and since the success of this campaign 
has awakened the slumbering ambitions in both Serb and Bulgar 
of a revival of their ancient empires, it is obvious that there is 
not room for both to be realised. As to which will go to the wall, 
there can be little doubt. If Servia is allowed to take possession 
of what was known as the Kossovo vilayet or Old Servia, she may 
find out that there is some truth in the old Greek proverb, ‘ The 
gifts of enemies are no gifts.’ The number of Arnauts, or Albanian 
Moslems, in that region is given by reliable authorities as 200,000 
as compared with 60,000 orthodox Serbs. These Arnauts have, 
even under Turkish rule, always nourished a healthy distaste for 
tax-paying or any such civilised amenities. Under the Servian 
domination, there will be the additional stimulus of religious 
hatred, and since the Servians, regrettably enough, throughout 
the campaign, have adopted the old Spanish method of colonisation 
and have preferred annihilation to reconciliation, it is obvious that 
they will be confronted with a bitter guerilla war in the inhospitable 
mountains of Macedonia for many a long month. Numerically and 
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financially they are quite unequal to such a drain upon their 
resources ; and by prosecuting such a campaign they are playing 
into Bulgaria’s hands. 

It is easy enough to divide up into three or four parts a wedge 
of territory which for the moment belongs to a mutual enemy ; 
but once that enemy has been obliged to relinquish his grasp of that 
land, the old partners will find that each is casting a suspicious 
glance on his neighbour’s share. Europe has already been vouch- 
safed a sinister lesson over the anticipatory division of Macedonia. 
By the Miirzsteg programme it was understood that Macedonia 
should be split up into spheres of interest. At once the various 
races interested in this division organised bands who set about 
extending their respective zones of interest by a gospel of terrorism 
and forcible proselytism. Whole villages changed their religion 
and their nationality every day of the week. 

It is not unlikely that Europe will shortly witness a similar 
phenomenon. By skilful diplomacy Servia has obtained in the 
anticipatory division a larger share of the spoils than is warranted 
by her racial pretensions or by her military assistance. Bulgaria 
has not forgotten this diplomatic victory, and has no intention 
of waiving her ambition. 

An Oriental fable relates that a lion once engaged a fox, a 
hyaena and a jackal to hunt down a fat stag. The three animals 
did so and brought the carcass to the lion, who at once cut it in 
four sections. The Lion said, ‘ Four of us have agreed to kill this 
stag, and before us are four portions of the spoil. The first bit 
I will take as being the senior partner in the alliance ; the second I 
will take as I gave you the idea ; the third I will take as being the 
strongest ; and if you want to fight for the fourth, I’m ready to 
take you on.’ 

The philosopher who wrote that fable must have foreseen the 
Balkan Confederation. 

B. AUSTIN. 
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Ir is true of most men that their weight among their fellows rests 
upon what they have done. Such influence as they enjoy in the 
world in which they move rests upon their work; either upon 
its sheer excellence, or upon their power in these days of specialism 
to do with egregious skill that which is indifferent. But here 
and there is met a man, who, even though his work rise above 
the ordinary, and be marked by a degree both of excellence in 
itself and of skill in the doing, is yet by the verdict of his fellows 
held to be greater than his work. He impresses, not by his reputa- 
tion but by his personal force. Those who are thrown into touch 
with him own that here is a man, not because he has achieved but 
because they are conscious that he is capable of achievement, 
because they see in him a character which marks him out from the 
common flock. 

Such a man has lately passed from us in the person of James 
Beresford Atlay, whose death at the age of fifty-two is a loss to 
the world of letters which it is not unfitting to note and measure 
in the pages of this magazine. Not only was he a contributor to 
the CoRNHILL, but his advice was frequently employed in the pre- 
paration of its contents; and during a period of years few articles 
appeared between its covers which had not passed under his eye. 

He was born at Leeds in 1860, the eldest son of Dr. Atlay, at 
that time vicar of Leeds and afterwards for more than a quarter 
of a century Bishop of Hereford. Atlay was eight years old when 
the family removed to the Palace at Hereford which henceforth 
for a long period was his home. His school was Wellington, which 
throughout his life he held in affection, constantly repairing to it 
on those special occasions which occur in the life of such foundations. 
There he rose to be Head, and won the Queen’s Medal: and thence, 
although the family connexion was with Cambridge (where his 
father had been Fellow, Tutor, and Select Preacher), he passed with an 
Open Scholarship to Oriel. Possibly Atlay would have gone forthe 
in the surroundings in which he found himself at Oriel had his bent 
been towards pure scholarship : possibly, also, with his strong turn 
for historical study he would have done more under other auspices. 
In the result, though he gained a First Class in the School of Modern 
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History he failed to gain that which at the time was his object, 
a Fellowship at All Souls. 

It is probable that this failure was a matter of lasting regret 
to him. He knew that he was fitted to make the most of 
the leisure and of the opportunities for historical research which 
those Fellowships afford, and that free from care and the calls of 
multifarious employments he might have planned, and at an age 
much earlier than that at which he died might have executed, 
a magnum opus worthy of his powers. The loss was not his only. 

No one, however, who knew Atlay well could be ignorant that 
it was not in the main to school or college that he owed the influences 
which made him what he was. From his boyhood onwards for twenty 
years he met at Hereford under his father’s roof—hospitable as a 
Bishop’s should be and seldom fails to be—a crowd of persons 
of note not only in the Church and in politics but in many walks of 
life. To him, as the eldest of a large family, fell the privilege of 
entertaining this long procession of guests; and in the use of that 
privilege he learned ,the secret, withheld from so many, of social 
ease and social enjoyment. In a sense he was formed at his 
father’s table. There he listened to many discussions on questions 
of Church and State, heard the latest heresy or the latest crisis 
treated, noted the patience of a statesman or the prejudice of a 
divine, and was trained to practise the jest that eases a difference. 
There, too, he learned the art of quotation, which never in his hands 
sank to pedantry ; and last not least, it was there he began to garner 
the store of anecdote and illustration on which he drew so liberally 
in later years. And possibly it was at Hereford in intercourse 
with his father and his father’s guests that he caught the almost 
Johnsonian spirit of an older time, took on himself the guise of 
one of a past generation, and weighty and urbane, full of knowledge 
and of reading, the guide and the dictionary of lesser men, seemed, 
even in his most genial and informing moments, no modern, but 
a charming survival of learning and manners. Nor was it incon- 
sistent with this view of him, that he cared little for sport or games. 
There too he belonged to the eighteenth century. Seated in a 
boat he has been known to watch men fish: it is doubtful if he 
ever threw a line himself. 

But this is to anticipate. On leaving the University, Atlay was 
called to the Bar and joined the Oxford circuit, on which he already 
had a host of friends. He practised for a number of years, and it 
is hard to say why he did not speedily make his way: he had 
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apparently all the qualities needed for advocacy, and more than 
one of his works bear witness to his legal acumen. Be that as 
it may—and no more delightful companion ever dined at Sessions 
Mess or joined in the fun of Grand Night—he gradually slid from 
law into literature. Perhaps he had given to the former but half 
his mind ; for, from his college days onwards he had been a voracious 
reader, ever adding to his store of knowledge ; and he forgot nothing 
that he read. He began to write, contributed to the CorNHILL 
MacazineE and to other periodicals, put himself in harness to the 
Press, writing for several years leading articles of rare ability in 
the Globe ; and finally, in 1897, he published his first work, a full, 
able and reasoned defence of Lord Ellenborough’s fairness in the 
conduct of the trial of the famous seaman, Lord Cochrane, on 
the charge of conspiring to raise the price of the Funds by circu- 
lating a false report of Bonaparte’s death. 

His treatment of a theme that, in the hands of the ordinary 
writer, must have repelled by its intricacy and perhaps by its 
dryness, proved Atlay’s power of marshalling facts and setting them 
in an attractive light, as well as his ability to sift evidence and to 
give to the several items their due weight. Nor is this all. Many 
men of legal training might have done as much ; but few, if any, 
lawyers could be found in possession of the knowledge of continental 
history and home affairs, in the years before Waterloo, on which 
the writer drew lavishly to illustrate and to explain his case. The 
work is a monument of memory and application. There is scarcely 
a detail in the intricate and sordid story which the author did 
not illustrate by some parallel, or point by some reference to 
contemporary events. 

Probably this work prompted his next venture, his ‘ Famous 
Trials,’ a series of episodes from the Courts, treated with a literary 
skill rarely spent upon a subject of this nature—which, frankly, 
interests all, but which few praise. It is admirably handled and 
contains—indeed a moiety of the book consists of—an account of 
the Tichborne case which, as a model of condensation and the 
orderly development of a story, is beyond praise. The growth of 
the fraud from its birth at Wagga Wagga in the back settlements 
of Australia to its death in the limelight at Westminster—this, 
and the relentless march of Nemesis on the track of the conspirators, 
are so set forth as to enthrall the reader, who, carried back into 
the sixties, lives again in the half-isolated Roman Catholic world 
of Hampshire, or sees as vividly the odd household of the claimant 
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at Gravesend. Probably our criminal literature contains nothing 
better than this story of the Tichborne case. 

In 1903 he proved his versatility by the production of an adequate 
memoir of an able and fascinating man of the last generation, Sir 
Henry Acland of Oxford. Here Atlay was in full sympathy with 
his subject; and, though science was not his forte, he succeeded in 
carrying his readers with him in his account of Acland’s long and 
arduous struggle on behalf of scientific teaching at Oxford. Later, 
he wrote the life of Lord Haliburton, a distinguished Civil Servant, 
and up to a date some months before his death he was engaged 
upon a biography of Dr. Ernest Wilberforce, Bishop of Newcastle 
and then of Chichester. In this case the mass of material was large, 
and there can be little doubt that the labour of dealing with it 
told severely upon his powers, distracted as he was, first by the 
daily calls of journalism, and later by his duties as a Civil Servant. . 
For in 1909 the opinion of his general ability, held by his friends, 
was supported by his appointment to the post of Special Com- 
missioner of Income Tax, which carried with it an independence 
he had long desired, but was not long fated to enjoy. 

It remains to speak of the work on which his name as a man of 
letters will probably rest, when his personal magnetism is forgotten 
—his ‘ Victorian Chancellors,’ the fruit of several years of devoted 
labour. In effect, though he repudiated the notion, it is a con- 
tinuation of Lord Campbell’s ‘Lives of the Chancellors’ written 
upon a smaller scale, but with a fairness and accuracy which 
Campbell perchance did not desire, and certainly did not compass. 
The Lives of Lyndhurst and Brougham are common to both series, 
and in dealing with them Atlay’s pen was beyond doubt sharpened 
by a generous desire to free their names from the unmerited obloquy 
which the work of their successor in office cast upon them. These 
volumes prove better than any other the vast range of Atlay’s 
knowledge and the catholicity of his taste. It takes toll of 
sources so far apart as Hansard, Bleak House, and The Iliad, as 
Kingsdown’s Reminiscences, the Ballads of Policeman X, and 
Captain Mahan, to say nothing of Jorrocks, Fanny Burney, and 
the Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation! But it is 
as a quarry of oral tradition that this work must always have value. 
The writer had the curiosity which provokes, and the geniality 
which invites the gossip of age; and from the lips of lawyers 
who had played a part in the Courts and in politics during the last 
seventy years he learned many of the personal details which he 
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has embodied in his volumes. Nor is there lacking the lively 
touch of the writer who here and there records, as fact or 
illustration, that which he has himself seen or heard. And both 
these elements may be traced in the memoirs of eminent lawyers 
which he contributed to the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

At times he would say with pain that he was a book-maker ; 
in the sense that he wrote that which circumstances rather than 
choice dictated. And there was a surface truth in this. In reality, 
however, no man ever turned out work more conscientious, or on 
which taste and pains were more liberally spent ; work, in a word, 
more remote from the trivial, meretricious biographies meant 
to catch the fashion of the moment, which he, beyond other men, 
abhorred. In truth, his standard of that which every, schoolboy 
should know seemed at times over-high. 

He was a man of many friends and numberless acquaintances, 
whose face was welcome in more clubs than one, and whose interests 
covered a wide field. A prodigious worker, he had the knack of 
seeming in his hours of ease, and in those moments of social relaxa- 
tion which he enjoyed and made pleasant to others, as if he did 
no work and bore no burden. Other men’s burdens he was not 
slow to shoulder—more than once he invited the present writer to 
co-operate with him in rescuing some friend sunk into the trough 
of the wave. A frequent host, a genial guest ; yet no festivity, if 
it may be stated without impertinence, was allowed to stand in the 
way of those periodic visits to his mother’s house, in the Precincts 
at Canterbury, which cheered her invalid years. 

He has gone from us with his wit and his wisdom, and regret 
follows him. He could not but know that fortune had not given 
him all that his early years promised or his talents merited. But 
he saw without complaint the full hands of others, and, unenvious, 
gave, not once or twice, of his store of knowledge to writers whose 
abilities, .as nothing in the balance against his, had won more 
generous reward. 


Manibus date lilia plenis, 
Purpureos spargam flores, animamque sodalis 
His saltem adcumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere ! 


STanLey J. WEYMAN. 
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THORLEY WEIR. 
BY E. F. BENSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


TuE hottest day of all days in the hottest June of all Junes was 
beginning to abate its burning, and the inhabitants of close-packed 
cities and their persPiring congregations cherished the hope that 
before long some semblance of briskness might return into the 
ardent streets. Providence, it would appear, justly resentful at the 
long-continued complaints that hot summers were altogether a 
thing of the past, had determined to show that something could still 
be done in that line; but this rejoinder, humorous at first, had long 
ago ceased to amuse. From morning till night for the last six weeks 
an unveiled sun had shed a terrific ray on to the baked pavements 
and reverberating house-walls; but to-day had beaten all previous 
records, and a solemn glee pervaded the meteorological offices, the 
reports of which seemed to claim a sort of proprietary credit in the 
preposterous readings of their thermometers. 

Under these conditions it was with a sigh of relief that Arthur 
Craddock subsided into the corner-seat of a first-class smoking- 
carriage at Paddington, finding that it was smoking, figuratively 
speaking, in less specialised a sense than that intended by the railway 
company, for it had been standing for an hour or two in the sun 
outside the station. But he had clear notions about the risk of 
chill even on so hot a day, and when the train moved out from the 
dusky glass vault, he drew up the window beside which he sat ; for it 
was impossible for him to take a seat with his back to the direction 
of progress, since the sight of receding landscape always made him 
feel slightly unwell. But, as he was alone in his carriage, there was 
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no reason why he should not refresh his clay-coloured face with a 
mist of wallflower scent which he squirted delicately over his 
forehead and closed eyes from a bottle in his silver-mounted dressing- 
bag. Then he pulled down all the blinds in his carriage, and sitting 
quite still in this restorative gloom indulged in pleasant anticipa- 
tions. 

He was a very large, stout person, wearing his hair, which was 
beginning to grow thin, though no hint of greyness invaded its sleek 
blackness, conspicuously long. Round his ears and the back of his 
head it was still thick, but it no longer felt capable of growth on the 
top of his high peaked head, and in consequence he brushed it from 
the territories on the left side ot his head over the top of his bald 
skull, and mingled the extremities of these locks with those that 
grew on the territories on the right of his head. It might thus be 
hoped that short-sighted and unobservant persons would come to the 
gratifying conclusion that the thatch was complete. He wore a 
small reddish moustache which, in the centre of his immense colour- 
less face, might remind a Biblical student of the Burning Bush in 
the desert of Sin ; for he looked vaguely debauched (which he was 
not) and overfed (which was probable, to the verge of certainty). 
His hands, of which he was exceedingly fond, were small and white 
and plump; they were carefully manicured and decorated with a 
couple of rings, each set with a large cabochon stone. When, as 
now, they were not otherwise occupied, he habitually used one of 
them to caress the side of this desert of Sin, as if to make sure that 
no whisker was surreptitiously sprouting there. In dress, though 
he was certainly old enough to know better, he affected the con- 
temporary style of a fashionable young man, and his brown flannel 
suit had evidently the benediction of the tailor fresh upon it. His 
tie, in which was pinned a remarkably fine pearl, was slightly more 
vivid than his suit, but of the same colour as his socks, a smooth two 
inches of which appeared below his turned-up trousers, and his 
shirt had a stripe of the same colour as his tie. No watch-chain 
glittered on the amplitude where it would naturally repose, but on 
his left wrist he wore a narrow band of gold braid with a lady’s 
watch set in it. A white straw hat and brown shoes were the 
alpha and omega of his costume. 

Though his face was singularly unwrinkled, except for rather 
heavy bags of loose skin below his eyes, it was quite evident that 
Arthur Craddock had left youth far behind him, but it would have 
been an imprudent man who would have wagered as to his ability to 
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guess it within the limits of four or five years ; for his corpulence was 
of the somewhat gross sort that may come early to an inactive 
man, in whose sedentary day dinner is something of anevent. But 
it would not have required a very subtle physiognomist to conjecture 
for him an alert and athletic mind. His small grey eyes, which 
were unsurmounted by any hint of eyebrow, were, though a little 
red and moist, of a singular intensity of focus, and as active in 
poise and dart as a hovering dragon-fly, while even in repose they 
wore a notably watchful and observant look. His hands, too, 
which afforded him so constant a gratification, were undeniably 
the hands of an artist, long-fingered in proportion to the palms, 
and taper-nailed. Artist he was, too, to the very tips of those 
pink and shining triumphs of the manicurist, and though he neither 
painted nor played nor set forth on published adventures in romance 
or poetry, his judgment and perception in all such achievements on 
the part of others were a marvel of unerring instinct, and were 
solidly based on an unrivalled knowledge of the arts. Not only, 
too, could he appreciate and condemn with faultless acumen, but 
side by side with that gift, and totally distinct from it, he had an 
astonishing flair for perceiving what the public would appreciate, 
and just as he was seldom at fault in true artistic judgment, so 
also was he an accurate appraiser of the money-earning value of 
play or picture. He was, it may be stated, not unconnected with 
the artistic columns of the daily Press, and the frequent articles he 
contributed to three leading papers on pictures, concerts and plays, 
were often masterpieces of criticism ; while at other times, and for 
other reasons, he plentifully belauded work in which, though he 
might artistically despise it, he was financially interested. His 
cxitical powers and the practical use to which he put them in 
purchases and in these penetrating paragraphs, had proved most 
remunerative to him during these last fifteen or twenty years, and 
he had already laid by a very comfortable provision for his declining 
days which he sincerely hoped were as yet very far off. He was 
fond of money, and, very wisely, had not the least objection to 
spending it on works of art which gave him pleasure, especially 
when his judgment told him that they would go up in value. 
Then, if a picture or a bronze could be sold again at a much higher 
price than that which he paid for it, he would part with it without 
any agony of reluctance. These transactions were conducted, un- 
obtrusively and it occurred to nobody to call him a dealer. If 
such a supposition ever occurred to himself, he put it from him with 
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the utmost promptitude. But every quarter he paid the rent of 
Thistleton’s gallery in Bond Street, from which so many of the 
English Masters set forth on their voyage to the United States. 

His immediate anticipations, as has been already remarked, were 
pleasurable; for the Thames-side house at Thorley where he was 
to dine and sleep would certainly be a refreshing exchange for the 
baking airlessness of town. It was true that there would be nothing 
special in the way of dinner to look forward to; for his host, Philip 
Wroughton, was a penurious dyspeptic of long but hypochondriacal 
standing, and Arthur Craddock, made wise by a previous experience, 
had directed his valet to take with him certain palatable and 
nutritious biscuits in case dinner proved to be not only plain in 
quality but deficient in quantity. But there were two attractions 
which he was sure of finding there, each of which more than 
compensated the certain shortcomings of the table. These were 
Philip Wroughton’s daughter and Philip Wroughton’s Reynolds: 
briefly, he hoped to possess himself of both. 

It was impossible to decide between the rival excellences of 
these. The Reynolds picture was exquisite: it represented his 
host’s great-grandmother. But Joyce Wroughton, his host’s 
daughter, might have sat in person for it, and the artist would 
have congratulated himself on having so supremely caught the 
frank charm and vigour of her beauty. More than most of the 
Master’s portraits it set forth a breezy and glorious vitality ; it 
was as if Diana and an Amazon had been ancestresses to the sitter, 
in so swift and active a poise the slim white-clad figure paused 
with head turned and beckoning hand and smile before it passed 
up the glade of dark-foliaged trees behind it. How often had 
Craddock seen Joyce Wroughton in just such a momentary attitude 
as she swung across the lawn from her punting on the river, and 
turned to call her collies lest they should enter the tent where her 
father sat and disturb him at his employment of doing nothing at 
all. Craddock, sluggish of blood and corpulent of limb, found a 
charm of wonderful potency in the girl’s lithe and athletic youth, 
and his own subtle and intricate-weaving mind admired hardly less 
the serenity and simplicity of hers, which seemed as untroubled and 
unmorbid as that which he would conjecture for some white Hellenic 
marble. It cannot be truthfully stated that in the common accep- 
tance of the word he was in love with her, but he immensely admired 
her; and, being of the age when a man says to himself that if he 
intends to marry he must without delay put out from the harbour 
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of his bachelorhood, he had decided to set his sails. She, only just 
twenty years of age, was more than a quarter of a century his junior ; 
but this seemed to him a perfectly satisfactory chronology, since 
for full twenty years more her beauty would but ripen and develop. 

His desire to possess himself of the Reynolds portrait was in 
a sense more altruistic, since he did not propose to keep it himself. 
He was prepared to offer,to the present owner of it, what would 
certainly appear to one not conversant with sale-rooms a very 
generous price, and he was also prepared to take a far more generous 
price for it himself from an American friend who was victim to a 
transatlantic ambition to possess a dozen portraits by this Master. 
He scarcely knew a picture from a statue; but he wanted pictures, 
and Craddock in previous transactions with him had learned not 
to be shy of asking enormous sums for them, since Mr. William P. 
Ward’s comment was invariably laconic and satisfactory. ‘I’m 
sure I’m very much indebted to you,’ was all he said, and proceeded 
to discharge his indebtedness. 

Craddock’s precautions with regard to the sun that beat on 
the carriage windows were quite successful, and he felt cool and 
presentable when he was shown into this riverside house and out 
again on to the lawn that bordered the Thames, where tea was laid 
under the big plane-tree that shaded a drowsy area of cool green. 
Joyce, inimitable save for the foreshadowing Sir Joshua, rose to 
receive him, forgetting to turn off the water from the urn which 
was ministering to the teapot. Upon which a thin hand came out 
of an encompassing chair, and a rather fretful voice said ‘ The tea 
will be drowned, Joyce. Oh, is that Mr. Craddock? Charmed!’ 

Having saved the tea from drowning, Philip Wroughton gave 
Craddock a sufficiently cordial welcome. He did not rise from his 
basket-chair, but extended a nerveless hand. He had a footstool 
to keep his feet from any risk of damp from the scorched and arid 
grass,and a thin plaid shawl was laid across his knees, as a pre- 
ventive of miasmic humours reaching those joints. In person 
he was a wizen, bird-eyed little man, fleshless and hollow-cheeked, 
and grey-haired, and by the side of his daughter he looked like a 
dried Normandy pippin compared to a fresh apple, sun-tinted and 
vivid-skinned. Beside him, chiefly concealed from view by the 
scarlet sunshade which cast a red glow on to her face, sat his mother, 
old Lady Crowborough, who was generally by far the most juvenile 
of any company in which she found herself. Not being on speaking 
terms with her elder son (though she spoke about him a good deal) 
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she stayed with Philip whenever she found it convenient, and gave 
him a great deal of good advice, which he seldom acted upon. She 
delighted in her age, which she habitually exaggerated, and had 
now for several years said that she was eighty, though as a matter 
of fact she would not attain that agreeable age for several years 
yet. She was remarkable for her shrewdness, her memory and 
her health, and wore a rather girlish and simple costume with 
a flapping linen sun-bonnet. Time, that inexorable accountant, 
seemed to have passed over her page, and her face was still mar- 
vellously soft and unwrinkled, and her sight and hearing were yet 
acute and undimmed. Arthur Craddock had not expected to 
find her here, and he was not sure that the discovery pleased him, 
for she always produced in him a sensation of being detected. 

Philip Wroughton continued his low-voiced and languid phrases 
of welcome. 

‘Charmed to see you,’ he said. ‘ You know my mother, do 
you not? It is good of you to come down and see us in our retreat. 
I, with my wretched health, as you know, cannot leave home, and 
Joyce really prefers the river and her dogs and perhaps the society 
of her poor old father to the distractions of town. Eh, Joyce ?’ 

Joyce might or might not have endorsed the filial sentiments 
thus attributed to her, but her opportunity of doing so was snatched 
from her by her grandmother, who endorsed none of these things. 

‘ It’s all stuff and nonsense about your health, Philip,’ she said. 
‘ You would be as strong as me if you only would put your medicine 
bottles into the grate, and eat good nourishing food, instead of the 
slops you stuff yourself with. And as for Joyce preferring to spend 
her time with you, instead of dancing and flirting with all the agree- 
able young fellows in London, you know quite well that it’s you who 
keep her mewed up here to carry your cushions and pour out your 
medicines and put up your umbrella——’ 

Joyce interrupted this recital of menial duties with a laugh. 

‘Granny, darling,’ she said, ‘ how many lumps of sugar ? ’ 

‘ Three, if they’re decent big ones,’ said Lady Crowborough with 
decision. ‘ Tell us what’s going on in town, Mr. Craddock.’ 

Arthur Craddock habitually made himself agreeable when it was 
worth while, and here he had three persons whom he desired to stand 
well with : Philip Wroughton, for the sake of the Reynolds; Joyce, 
for her own sake ; and Lady Crowborough, for reasons of self- 
protection. 

‘A burning fiery furnace is going on in town, my dear lady,’ 
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he said. ‘ The heat has been a torture, and I only hope I have been 
expiating some crime. The worst of it is that I have searched my_ 
memory without any success for something I have done to deserve 
these flames. But I seem to have been almost priggishly virtuous. 
What do you think I can have done, Miss Joyce ? ’ 

Joyce put the three decent lumps into her grandmother’s tea, and 
laughed again. She always felt a certain slight physical repulsion 
for this stout white man, though she recognised his agreeable 
qualities. 

‘ Ah, how can I tell ?’ she said. ‘ You have not made me your 
confessor.’ 

Mr. Craddock remembered that he would probably not get 
very much dinner, and took a large soft bun with sugar on the 
top of it. 

‘I instantly offer you the post,’ he said, ‘ though I can still 
think of nothing to confess. You will have a sinecure. And yet, 
after all, it was one’s own choice to stop in town, and certainly there 
have been pleasant things going on. I suppose too, that at this 
moment the keenness of my pleasure in sitting on this delicious lawn 
in the shade and coolness of your beautiful plane-tree is enhanced 
by the contrast with the furnace I have escaped from. And will 
you take me out again in your punt after tea, as you did when I was 
here last ? All the way down I have had a prospective vision of you 
looking like a Victory off some Greek frieze with your punt-pole, 
and of myself reclining on the cushions like—like a middle-aged 
but unintoxicated Silenus.’ 

This speech, since not addressed to Lady Crowborough, was too 
lengthy for her taste. 

‘Nasty uncomfortable things are punts,’ she observed, ‘ going 
crawling along with one person poking and fuddling away among 
the mud and eels at the bottom of the river, and dribbling the water 
from the pole over the other. Joyce made me go out with her 
yesterday, and one of her great dogs sat on my lap, and the other 
panted and slobbered over my frock, while the sun frizzled the 
marrow out of my bones. If I must go on the river, give me a 
motor-boat that takes you along instead of going backwards half 
the time.’ 

“I think I shall not find it too chilly in the punt to-night, Joyce,’ 
said her father, ‘ if I take the shawl that is next thickest to the one 
I have here. Or perhaps it would be more prudent to take both. 
Will you see to that, my dear, when you have finished tea, and tell 
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them also to put dinner a quarter of an hour later? Then I shall be 
able to rest for a little after we get in. Let us start very soon. 
Bring Mr. Craddock one of my shawls, too ; he will be likely to find 
it chilly after the heat of town. A Shetland-wool shawl, Mr. Crad- 
dock, I find keeps one warm without any feeling of weight.’ 

Lady Crowborough’s impatience at her son’s hygienic precau- 
tions fizzed and spurted again at this. 

‘And bring me my cough-drops, Joyce,’ she said, ‘and my 
goloshes, and my little fur-cape, and a digestive pill, and my liver- 
mixture. And don’t forget to take some cotton wool, to put in 
your ears, and the eye-lotion. Lord save us, Philip! You and 
your Shetland shawls ! ’ 

‘I envy you your robustness, dear mother,’ said he. ‘I only 
wish you had bequeathed me more of it.’ 

Lady Crowborough had finished tea, and accompanied Joyce 
on her errand of Shetland shawls, thus leaving the two men together. 

‘Joyce will bring the punt round in ten minutes,’ said her 
father, ‘ and in the interval I shall be glad to have a chat with you, 
Mr. Craddock. I have been considering the question of selling the 
Reynolds—if you remember our talk when you were last here—-and 
I have come to the conclusion that it is really my duty to do so. 
I feel that I ought to spend next winter in some warm and sunny 
climate, where I may have a chance of recovering some measure of 
my ruined health. But that of course would cost money, and my 
wretched poverty puts it out of the question for me, unless I can sell 
some such possession. Joyce, too, poor girl, will enjoy a greater stir 
and gaiety than I can give her here. There is little enough of it 
in her life, though I know she finds compensation for its absence 
in the sedulous care with which she insists on looking after me. 
I daresay there will not be many more years of invalid-nursing 
before her. All I can do is to make them as little tedious as may be. 
Indeed, it is chiefly for her sake that I contemplate the sale of this 
picture.’ 

He paused a moment and lit a curiously-smelling cigarette 
which counteracted a tendency to hay-fever. Like many people, 
he was strangely credulous about his own statements, and came to 
believe them almost as soon as they were made. Indeed, on this 
occasion, before his cigarette was well alight, he fancied that, in part 
at any rate, his plans of wintering in some warm climate had been 
made for Joyce’s sake. 

‘I think you mentioned some number of pounds you thought 
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you could get me for my great-grandmother’s picture,’ he said. 
‘Five thousand? Was that the amount? I have no head for 
figures. Yes. And an American, was it not? I hate the thought 
of my picture going to America ; but poor men like me must not 
mind being kicked and plundered by the Golden West. Probably it 
will be hung up in some abattoir, where oxen are driven in at one 
end, and tinned meat taken out at the other. And for once my 
mother agrees with my determination to sell it. She says that I 
cannot afford to have such a large cheque hanging framed in my 
study.’ 

Arthur Craddock did not find much difficulty in sorting the 
grain from the husk, in this very characteristic speech. But he 
wisely treated it all as grain. 

‘I know well your solicitude for Miss Joyce’s happiness,’ he said. 
‘And I need not tell you how much it honours you. But with 
regard to the future home of your delightful picture I can assure 
you that there is no abattoir awaiting it. Mr. Ward has half a 
dozen Reynoldses already, and some very notable examples among 
them. And, as I told you, I think there is no doubt he would give 
five thousand for it.’ 

He caressed the side of his face, and finding no disconcerting 
whisker there, wondered how much he would actually venture to 
charge Mr. Ward for the picture. 

“In fact I offer you five thousand for it here and now,’ he said. 
Ah, here is Miss Joyce in her punt coming for us.’ 

Philip Wroughton dismissed this insignificant interruption. 

‘ Then call to her, Mr. Craddock,’ he said, ‘ if you will beso good, 
and tell her we shall be ready in five minutes. I cannot raise my 
voice above the ordinary tone of speech without excruciating pain. 
She will take a little turn in her punt, and come back for us. You 
will excuse me if I shut my ears when you shout ; a loud noise tears 
my nerves to ribbons.’ 

Arthur Craddock got up. 

“I will go and tell her,’ he said. 

“So good of you ; I am ashamed to trouble you,’ said Wroughton, 
not moving. 

Craddock walked down to the edge of the lawn, where was the 
landing-stage. 

* We are talking business, Miss Joyce,’ he said, ‘ so will you come 
back for us in five minutes? You have just stepped off some Greek 
frieze of the best period, let me tell you. I long to recline like a 
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teetotal Silenus of the worst period on those cushions. In five 
minutes then ? ’ 

Joyce leaned towards him on her punt-pole and spoke low. 

‘Oh, Mr. Craddock,’ she said. ‘Are you talking about the 
Reynolds? Father told me he was thinking of selling it. Do 
persuade him not to. I am so fond of it.’ 

She gave him a little friendly nod and smile. 

‘Do try,’ she said. ‘ Yes, I will come back in five minutes. 
There’s a swan’s nest among the reeds down there, and I will just 
go to see if the cygnets are hatched out yet.’ 

Wroughton looked languidly at him on his return. 

‘Joyce has a ridiculous affection for that portrait,’ he said, 
‘and I have a reasonable affection for it. I can’t afford to look 
at it: I am far more in need of a suitable winter climate than of 
any work of art. Yet sometimes I wish that these Pactolus-people 
had left us alone.’ 

This was not a strictly logical attitude ; for it was obviously 
possible to refuse the offer, and leave the Pactolus-people alone. 
Nothing more than an opportunity had been offered him, of which 
he was free to take advantage or not, just as he chose. As for 
Craddock, he felt himself advantageously placed ; for if he upheld 
Joyce’s wish, he would ingratiate himself with her, while if the sale 
took place, he would reap an extremely handsome profit himself. 
For the moment the spell of the riverside Diana was the more 
potent. 

‘I can understand Miss Joyce’s feelings,’ he said, ‘ and yours also 
when you wish that the Pactolus-people, as you so rightly call them, 
had left you alone. I respect those feelings; I share and endorse 
them. So let us discuss the question no further. I will tell my 
friend that I cannot induce you to part with your picture. No 
doubt he will find other owners not so sensitive and fine as you 
and Miss Joyce. Of course he will be disappointed, but equally 
of course I gave him to understand that I could in no way promise 
success in the enterprise.’ 

Even as he spoke the balance wavered. He could tell Joyce 
that he had urged her father not to part with his picture, and her 
gratitude would be earned, and he knew that he wanted that more 
than he wanted to gratify her by his success. Thus it was satis- 
factory to find that he had not disturbed the stability of Wroughton’s 
determination, and his profit was safe also. 

‘ Ah, that is all very well for you,’ said Wroughton, ‘ with your 
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robust health and your ignorance of what it means to be so poor 
that you cannot afford the alleviations which would make life 
tolerable. Beggars cannot afford to be so fine. Even Joyce does 
not know what I suffer in this miserable swamp during the winter 
months. But I am convinced she cannot have her father and 
the picture with her, for I am sure I should never survive another 
winter here.’ 

His thin peaked face grew soft with self-pity, which was the 
most poignant emotion that ever penetrated to his mind. 

‘She would bitterly reproach herself,’ he went on, ‘ if after I am 
gone, she conjectured that I might have been spared to her a 
little longer if I had been able to spend the winter months in a 
climate less injurious to me. She does not really know how ill I 
am, for of course I do not speak to her about that. I want to 
spare her all the anxiety I can, and in speaking to her of my pro- 
ject of spending the winter in some sunny climate, in Egypt or 
perhaps on the Riviera, I have laid stress on the pleasure that such 
a visit will give her. No, no, Mr. Craddock, my poor Joyce and 
I must put our pride in our pockets: indeed there is nothing else 
there. I will close with your American friend’s offer: my mind is 
made up. Naturally I should want a good copy of the picture 
made for me without cost to myself. It might be possible for you 
in your great kindness to arrange that forme. You might perhaps 
make it part of the condition of sale: five thousand pounds and 
a good copy.’ 

Craddock waved this aside. He had delicately disposed of 
another bun. 

‘That is easily arranged,’ he said, wiping his fingers that were 
a little sticky with the sugar on his fine cambric handkerchief. 
‘T feel sure I can guarantee his acceptance of your terms.’ 

Philip Wroughton coughed gently once or twice. He always 
said that questions concerning money were distasteful to him. 
It is quite true that they were so, when they concerned his parting 
with it. 

* And am I right in supposing that you would expect whatever 
the usual commission happens to be?’ he asked. ‘If so, shall 
I pay it, or your friend ? ’ 

Craddock interrupted him with the promptitude born of horror 
at such a suggestion. 

“I beg you not to hurt my feelings by proposing anything of 
the kind,’ he said. 
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Philip Wroughton instantly and with apologies withdrew his 
inhumanity. 

By this time Joyce had returned from her expedition to the 
swan’s nest and was waiting for them. She had already put into 
the punt a selection of grey Shetland shawls, with a quantity of 
cushions, and the task of making her father quite secure and com- 
fortable next demanded all her patience and serenity. But she had 
to make one more expedition to the house to get his white umbrella, 
for the heat of the sun not yet set might easily penetrate the black 
one which he had brought with him. He needed also a fly-whisk in 
case the midges became troublesome, a binocular glass and the 
very careful disposition of cushions so that no draught could con- 
ceivably come through the cane back against which he reclined. 
Then, when he was quite settled, Craddock got in, and Joyce pushed 
out into the stream leaving two pairs of pathetic dogs’ eyes wistfully 
regarding her from the bank. But it was impossible to take Huz, 
and Buz his brother, when her father was in the punt ; for they 
fidgeted him on these hot days with their panting, and could not 
be relied on to keep perfectly and permanently motionless. 

Joyce, as was usual with her, was bareheaded, and was clad in 
a very simple home-made skirt of butcher’s blue, much stained with 
water and bleached with sun, and a white flannel blouse the arms 
of which she had rolled up to above her elbows ; but Craddock, who 
was a skilled appreciator with regard to female apparel, would not 
have had her change her really elementary garments for the most 
sumptuous and glittering fabrics. In general he entirely believed 
that a woman’s beauty is enhanced by the splendour of her attire, 
and saw the value of satins and tiaras. But there was something so 
completely satisfying and suitable in this rough river-dress that he 
would not have added any embellishment to it, nor have expunged 
a single water-stain or sun-bleach. The girl’s superb slim figure, 
divine in the elasticity of its adolescence, now bending to her stroke, 
now rigidly erect again as she trailed her pole back through the frilled 
water, stood out in the simplicity of Attic relief with its plain white 
and blue against the reflected greens and browns which the trees 
and shady places cast on to the polished mirror of the water. Her 
arms bare to above the elbow showed the full roundness and soft- 
slimmed strength of her beautiful limbs ; and for the most part, 
except whea she turned at the end of her stroke, her face was in 
profile to him giving him the short straight nose of the Reynolds 
picture, the fine mouth with generous under-lip a little drooping, 
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and the firm oval of the curve from chin to ear. Here in the stern, 
while she made these magnificent sweeps and curtsies with her punt- 
pole, were sitting her father and himself,and he had no need to 
glance at Mr. Wroughton, or to think consciously of himself with his 
obese and middle-aged figure in order to remind himself of the 
glorious contrast between the passengers and the splendour of their 
long-limbed conductress. She was Thames, she was June, she was 
the enchanted incarnation of all that was immortally young and 
beautiful ; and, though naturally vain, he felt delighted to be part of 
her foil, to set her off more than any ‘silk and fine array’ could 
have done. For the first time he hardly knew whether he did not 
admire the Reynolds portrait so much because it was so like her, 
There was the same spirit of wind and woodland and sunshine and 
joyous serenity about it. The type was here incarnate, and he 
bathed his mind in it, washing off, temporarily at least, the mer- 
chandise and tittle-tattle of its normal environment. Surely this 
admiration of his touched ecstasy, touched love! He thought it 
must. 

There soon came a turn in this sunny fluid reach of Thorley, and 
Mr. Wroughton, without iraprudence, furled his white umbrella, 
and adjusted his binoculars for a languid survey of the shadowed 
river. On one side a wood of tall virginal beeches clad the hillside 
down to the edge of the towing-path, and the huge curves of aspiring 
tree-tops climbed unbroken to the summit of the hill. A fringe of 
hawthorn-trees, cascades of red and white, bordered this fairyland 
of forest, and below the towing-path a strip of river-fed grasses and 
herbs of the waterside was fresh and feathery. Spires of meadow- 
sweet reared their stiff-stemmed umbrellas of cream-colour, and 
loose-strife pointed its mauve spires into the tranquil air. The dog- 
rose spread its maiden-hued face skywards, with defence of long- 
thorned shoots, and lovely sprays with half-opened chalices hung 
Narcissus-like above the tranquil tide. Below the water waved 
secret forests of river-weed, with darting fishes for birds in the 
drowned branches, that undulated in the stream, and here and there 
tall clumps of rushes with their dry brown blooms wagged and 
oscillated mysteriously to the twitchings of unseen currents. To 
the left the ground was low-lying in stretch of tree-bordered meadow, 
and from not far in front of them the sleepy murmur of Thorley 
weir sounded with the cool melodious thunder of its outpoured and 
renewed waters. Willows fringed the banks, and the glimpses of 
meadow behind them, lying open to the level rays of the declining 
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sun, shone with their rival sunlight of buttercup and luxuriant 
marsh-marigold. Birds were busy among the bushes with supper, 
and resonant with evensong, and jubilant thrushes were loud with 
their rapturous and repeated phrases. And Arthur Craddock with 
his swift artistic sense, not too sophisticated for simplicity, saw with 
an appreciation that was almost tremulous how all this benediction 
of evening and bird-song and running water were reflected and 
focused in the tall bending figure of this beautiful girl, and in her 
vigour and in the serenity of her brown level eyes. She was in tune 
with it, beating to its indwelling rhythm, a perfect human instru- 
ment in this harmony and orchestra of living things, part of it, 
thrilling to it, singing with it. . . . 

And the fact that he saw this so strongly, appreciated it so 
justly, measured the myriad miles he was distant from loving her. 
An infinite hairbreadth placed him further from love than the 
remotest star from the revolving earth. 

They glided up opposite a juncture of streams. To the right 
lay the main body of the river towards Thorley lock, to the left a 
minor stream hurried from the low-thundering weir. Joyce pushed 
strongly outwards on the right of the punt, and turned it with frill 
of protesting water into the narrower and swifter stream, willow- 
framed on both sides. Here there was shallower and more rapid 
water, that gleamed over bright gravel-beds; and even as they 
turned, a kingfisher, ashine with sapphire and turquoise, wheeled like 
a jewelled boomerang close in front of them, giving a final hint of the 
gleaming romance and glory that lie so close below the surface of 
the most routined and rutted life. They made a sharp angle round a 
corner, and close in front of them was the grey spouting weir, and 
the deep pool below it, lucid with ropes and necklaces of foam and 
iridescent bubble. A long spit of land jutted out into the river and 
on it was a grey canvas tent. 

Joyce had been punting on the right of the boat with her back 
to this; but, just as they came opposite to it, the shifting current 
of the stream thrown across it by this spit of land made it advan- 
tageous to change the side of her poling, and from close at hand 
she saw the tent and the presumed inhabitants thereof, two young 
men, one perhaps eighteen years old, the other some four or five 
years his senior. They were as suitably clad as she and more 
scantily ; for a shirt and a pair of trousers apiece, without further 
decoration of tie or shoe or sock, was all that could be claimed for 
either of them. The younger was utterly intent on some elementary 
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cooking-business over a spirit-lamp ; the elder with brush and palette 
in hand was frowningly absorbed in a picture that stood on an easel 
in front of him. So close to the river bank was the easel set, that it 
was impossible not to apprehend the vivid presentment that stood 
on it ; there was the weir and the nude figure of a boy on the header- 
board in the act of springing from it into the water. Then, at the 
moment when the punt was closest, the artist, hitherto so intent on 
his picture that the advent of the punt was as unnoticed by him as 
by the boy who bent over the spirit-lamp, looked away from his 
canvas and saw them. Thereat he attended no more to his work, 
but merely stared (rudely, if it had not been instinctively) at Joyce, 
with young eager eyes, half-opened mouth, vivid, alert, and suitable 
to the romance of the riverside and the pulse of the beating world. 
It seemed right that he should be there ; like Joyce and the willow- 
trees, he belonged to the picture, that would have been incomplete 
without him, young and smooth-faced, and barefooted and bright- 
haired. 

On the instant the cooking-boy spoke, high and querulously. 

‘Oh, Charles,’ he said, ‘ this damned omelette won’t do any- 
thing. It’s a sort of degraded glue.’ 

Joyce laughed before she knew she had laughed, with her eyes 
still on Charles. Indeed she hardly knew she laughed at all, any 
more than a child knows, who laughs for a reason as primal as the 
beat of the heart. The blood flows. . . . Then, still primally, she 
saw his responsive amusement ; and as they laughed, a glance as 
fresh as the morning of the world passed between them. She had 
looked at him no longer than it took her to pull her punt-pole up to 
her side again; then, turning her head, in obedience to the exigence 
of another stroke, she looked away from him. But it seemed to 
her that that one moment had been from everlasting. It was the 
only thing that concerned her, that meant anything. . . . And the 
strange fantastic moment was passed. Craddock’s voice termin- 
ated it. 

‘ Your glasses for a second, Mr. Wroughton,’ he said, and without 
waiting for verbal permission he snatched them up with a quickness 
of movement that was rare with him, and had one fleeting look at 
Charles’s picture. The next stroke of the punt-pole took them 
round the spit of land into the bubble and foam of the bathing-pool 
below the weir. 

Joyce skirted round this, keeping in shallow water and out of 
the current. A backwash of water made it unnecessary for her to 
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exert herself further for a moment, and she turned full-face to the 
two men. Something within her, some indwelling beat of harmony 
with the simple and serene things of the world, made a smile, as 
unconscious as her laugh had been, to uncurl her lips. 

‘ What a jolly time those two boys are having,’ she said. ‘I 
hope the omelette will cease to be degraded glue. And, Mr. Crad- 
dock, wasn’t Charles—the cook called him Charles—wasn’t Charles 
painting rather nicely? Did you see ?’ 

Certainly Craddock had seen, though he wanted to see again ; 
but it was her father who answered. 

‘I think we will turn and go home, Joyce,’ he said. ‘It will 
be chilly at sunset. What have you done with my second shawl ? ’ 

Joyce laid down the dripping punt-pole. 

‘ Here it is,’ she said. ‘ Will you have it over your shoulders 
or on your knees ? ’ 

The bows of the punt were caught by the weir-stream, and the 
boat swung swiftly round. 

‘Take care, Joyce,’ he cried. ‘ You will have us swamped. 
And you should not put down your punt-pole in the boat. It has 
wetted me.’ 

Joyce spread the second shawl over his knees, and tucked the 
edges of it round him. 

‘No, dear, it hasn’t touched you,’ she said, ‘and we aren’t 
going to be swamped.’ 

She took up her pole again, and a couple of strokes sent them 
swiftly gliding down the rapid water. Next moment they were 
again opposite the tent; one boy was still stirring the deferred 
omelette, the artist with brush still suspended had his eyes fixed 
on their punt. Once again Joyce’s glance met his ; and once again 
Arthur Craddock picked up Wroughton’s glasses, and got a longer 
look at the picture on the easel before they floated out of range. 
He was even more impressed by this second glance; there was a 
vitality and a sureness about the work which was remarkable. 
For the moment the thought of the Reynolds, and even Joyce her- 
self, blue and white, with the background of feathery willow-trees, 
was effaced from his mind. Certainly the boy could paint, and he 
was for ever on the look-out for those who could paint, more parti- 
cularly if they were young and unknown. He felt certain he had 
never seen work by this young man before, for he could not have 
forgotten such distinctive handling. As certainly he would see 
artist and canvas again before he left Thorley. This was the sort 
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of opportunity with which his quick unerring judgment was occa- 
sionally rewarded. There might be a bargain to be made here. 


Philip Wroughton was in amazingly genial humour that night, 
and read them extracts about the climate of Egypt from a guide- 
book. He had quite an affecting and tender little scene with Joyce, 
in the presence of Arthur Craddock, on the subject of the sale of the 
picture, and had told her with a little tremble of his voice that it 
was for her to choose whether she would part with the portrait or 
himself, according to the formula he had already employed in dis- 
cussing the matter with Craddock. On this second repetition it 
had gained reality in his mind, and Joyce, with her sweet indulgence 
for all that concerned her father, did him the justice of recognising 
that to him this tissue of imagination was of solid quality. Somehow 
the prospective loss of the picture, too, did not weigh heavily with 
her ; for she was conscious of a sunlight of inward happiness which 
could not be clouded by any such event. She had no idea from 
whence it sprang; it seemed to be connected with no particular 
happening, but was like one of those hours of childhood which we 
remember all our lives when we were intensely and utterly happy for 
no definite reason. Never, too, had she seen her father more alive 
and alert, and he went so far as to drink nearly a whole glass of the 
bottle of champagne which he had opened for his guest, to wish 
prosperity and a happy home for the portrait. But, in the estab- 
lished imperfection of human things, he had slight qualms on the 
wisdom of this daring proceeding, and bade himself remember to 
take a little digestive dose as soon as dinner was over. 

‘With a good copy here in its old place,’ he said, ‘I have no 
doubt that we shall not really miss it. Joyce, my dear, these beans 
are not sufficiently cooked. And, Mr. Craddock, I hope you will 
arrange that the transaction shall be quite private. We, Joyce and 
I, do not want the fact that I have had to sell the picture publicly 
known.’ 

Lady Crowborough gave a little shrill laugh at this, without 
explanation of her amusement. 

“It shall not be spoken of at all,’ said Craddock, ‘ nor, of course, 
will the picture be seen in London. It shall go straight from your 
house to New York. Why, even your servants need not know. 
The copy will one morning take the place of the original, which I will 
arrange shall not be moved until the copy is ready. I will get a 
copyist to do the work here, if that is agreeable to you. Mr. Ward 
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naturally will want to see his picture before the purchase is complete, 
but you need not see him. He will call at a time convenient to 
yourself. But should you care to see him, you will find him a very 
agreeable fellow.’ 

Mr Wroughton held up his hand, which was thin almost to 
transparency. 

‘No, spare me the sight of my executioner! ’ he said. 

‘I don’t know where you get all these fine feelings from,’ re- 
marked his mother. ‘Not from my side of the family. I'll see 
Mr. Ward for you, and see if I can’t get him to buy some garnets 
of mine that I never wear. I shall like a month or two in Egypt 
with you, Philip.’ 

“Too long a journey for you, mother, I am afraid,’ said Philip 
hastily. 

‘There! I knew you’d say something mean,’ said she rising. 
* Well, I’ve finished my dinner, and I shall get to my Patience.’ 

The night had fallen hot and starry and still, and though it was 
not to be expected that Mr. Wroughton should risk himself in the 
air after dinner, Craddock and Joyce at his suggestion strolled down 
to the river’s edge in the gathering dusk. The evensong of birds 
was over, bats wheeled in the darkening air, and moths hovered 
over the drowsy fragrance of the flower-beds. From somewhere 
not far away sounded the tinkle of a guitar accompanying some 
boyish tenor, and Joyce, without thought, found herself wondering 
whether this was the voice of Charles of the unknown surname, or 
the anonymous fashioner of the omelette. The tune was tawdry 
enough, a number from some musical comedy; and though the 
performer had no particular skill either of finger or throat, the effect 
was young and fresh, and not in discord with the midsummer stillness. 
Something of the same impression was made on Arthur Craddock 
also, who listened with an indulgent smile on his big face that 
gleamed whitely in the faded day and dimness of stars. 

* He does not know how to play or sing very much,’ he said, “ but 
it is somehow agreeable though a little heart-rending to my middle- 
age. He is clearly quite young, his voice is unformed yet, and I 
should guess he is thinking of Her. Enviable young wretch! For 
though, Miss Joyce, we miserable ones go on thinking of one or 
another Her all our lives, they cease to think of us just when we need 
them most.’ 

There was considerable adroitness in this speech as a prelude to 
greater directness, and he looked at her out of his little grey eyne 
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with some intentness. She seemed more Diana-like than ever is 
this grey glimmer of starlight: it really seemed possible that she 
would spring up from the earth to meet the tawny moon-disc that 
was even now just rising in the east, and charioteer it over the star- 
scattered fields of heaven. She seemed dressed for her part as Mistress 
of the Moon, all in white with a ribbon of silver in her bright hair. 

‘But what of us?’ she said lightly. ‘Do not you men cease 
to think of us even before we are middle-aged ? ’ 

Suddenly it struck Craddock that no more heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity for carrying out the second of the purposes that had brought 
him down here could possibly be desired. He was in luck to-day, 
too: the business of the portrait had been carried through so 
smoothly, so easily. But immediately he became aware that he 
was not, in vulgar parlance, quite up to it. He needed the imperative 
call, the hunger of the soul. Clearly, too, her words did not refer, 
however remotely, to herself and him : he felt that they were spoken 
quite impersonally. And immediately she changed the subject. 

‘ T have to thank you,’ she said, ‘ for trying to dissuade my father 
from selling the portrait. He told me you had suggested that he 
should not. That was kind of you.’ 

He caressed the side of his face with the usual gratifying result. 

‘IT found his mind was made up,’ he said ‘ though in accordance 
with your request I suggested he should not sell it. Always command 
me, Miss Joyce, and I will always fly on your quests. I am aware 
that I do not look particularly like a knight-errant, but there are 
motor-cars and railway-trains nowadays which transport us more 
swiftly and less hazardously than mettlesome chargers, especially 
if we can’t ride.’ 

He had again made himself an opening ; but again he found, 
when he came close, that it was barricaded to him. But this time 
some hint of his intentions, though he could not manage to carry 
them into effect, was communicated to her, and, conscious of them 
and uncomfortable at them, she again changed the subject. 

‘Oh, I am not going to ask you to take the train to-night,’ she 
said. ‘The most I shall ask of you is that you play bézique with 
my father by and by. I play so badly that it is no fun for him. 
Hark, the singing is coming closer.’ 

They had come to the landing-stage at the far end of the 
lawn, and looking up the tranquil lane of the river Joyce saw that 
the sound came from a Canadian canoe which was drifting down 
stream towards them. The boat itself was barely visible in the 
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shadow of the trees: it was conjectured rather than seen by the 
glimmer of shirt-sleeves that outlined it, and it was on the further 
side of the stream. By this time the moon had swung clear of the 
horizon, and though the boat was still shadowed, Joyce and Craddock 
standing on the lawn were in the full white light. At the moment 
the musical comedy song came to an end, and the voice of some 
imprudent person from the canoe, forgetting the distinctness with 
which sound traverses water, spoke in a voice that was perfectly 
audible to Joyce, though not to Craddock. 

‘Charles, there’s the girl of the punt and her fat white man,’ 
it observed. 

Charles was more circumspect. His answer was a murmur 
quite inaudible, and instantly he thrummed his guitar again. The 
melody was new to Joyce, and though he might not have great 
skill in singing, he had a crisp enunciation, and the delicious old 
words were clearly audible, 

See the chariot at hand here of Love 
Wherein my Lady rideth. 

Louder and more distinct every moment, as the boat drifted 
closer, came the beautiful lyric. The singer was not using more than 
half his voice, but as the distance between canoe and audience 
diminished, the light boyish tenor was sufficiently resonant to set 
the windless air a-quiver. Just as the canoe emerged into the 
blaze of moonlight opposite came the final stave, and the white- 
shirted singer sang from a full and open throat : 

Or have smelt o’ the bud o’ the briar ? 
Or the nard in the fire ? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 
O, so white! O, so soft! O, so sweet is she! 

The silence of the night shut down like the lid of a jewel-box. 
Then after a little while came the drip of a paddle, and the canoe 
grew small and dim in the distance down stream. 

‘ Those jolly boys again,’ said Joyce. 

Arthur Craddock heaved a long sigh, horribly conscious of his 
years and riches, and Joyce heard the creak of his shirt-front. 

‘That young man has diplomatic gifts,’ he said. ‘It isclear that 
he intended to serenade you, and he chose the far side of the river, 
so as to make it seem that he had no intention of any kind. It is 
a reasonable supposition that if serenading was his object—and 
it certainly was—he might be supposed not to see you standing 
here. So he serenaded with the open throat. If I tried to do the 
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same, which sorely tempts me, I should only convince you that I 
had not an open throat but a sore one. Nobody has ever heard me 
sing, not even when I was as young as that white-shirted youth in 
the canoe. He will paddle back to his tent before long, unless you 
stay here visible in the moonlight, and dream steadily about you 
till morning.’ 

Joyce laughed. 

‘Oh, what nonsense, Mr. Craddock !’ she said, knowing in the 
very secret place of her girl’s heart that it was not nonsense at all. 
‘ Boats with guitars and singers go by every night, and often half 
the night. They can’t all be serenading me.’ 

‘I cannot imagine why not. A Mormonism of serenading 
young men is not illegal. I would join them myself, Miss Joyce, 
if I could sing, and if I did not think that any Canadian canoe in 
which I embarked would instantly sink.’ 


Philip Wroughton, in addition to the glass of champagne he 
had drunk at dinner, permitted himself the further indulgence of 
sitting up for nearly an hour beyond his usual bedtime to talk to his 
guest and read more about the delectable climate of the Upper Nile. 
While Craddock and Joyce were out in the garden, a train of thoughts 
had been suggested to him by his very shrewd mother before she 
began her Patience, which he was preparing to indicate ever so 
lightly to that gentleman after Joyce had gone upstairs. 

‘ He’s got your picture, Philip,’ said that observant lady, ‘ and 
now he’s after your daughter. Why don’t you send Joyce up to 
town for a month, and give the girl a chance? You're a selfish 
fellow, you know, like all Wroughtons.’ 

But she had not succeeded in provoking him to a retort, nor had 
she affected the independence of his own conclusions. It required 
no great perspicacity to see that Craddock was considerably attracted 
by the girl, and it seemed to her father that she might easily marry 
less suitably for himself. She had led a very solitary and seques- 
tered life with him, and he did not propose to alter his habits in 
order that she might come more in contact with the world. True, 
in this projected Egyptian winter she was likely to meet more young 
men than she had ever come across in her life before; but he could 
not imagine anyone who would suit him (as if it was his own 
marriage that was in contemplation) better than Craddock. Philip 
found him quiet and deferential and agreeable, and since it was 
certainly necessary that Joyce and her husband (if she was permitted 
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to marry) should be with him a good deal, these were favourable 
points. He detested young men with their high spirits and loud 
laughs and automatic digestions, and he did not for a moment intend 
to have such a one about the house. Furthermore, Craddock was 
certainly very well off (Philip would have had a fit if he had known 
that he and his picture were in the act, so to speak, of enriching 
him more), and it was clearly desirable to have wealth about the 
house. Possibly some one more eligible might discover himself, 
but Philip had little difficulty in convincing himself that he would 
be failing in his duty towards his daughter if he did not let 
Craddock know that his attentions to Joyce were favourably 
regarded by her father. But if his meditations were stripped of 
the fabric of unrealities, until truth in bare austerity was laid 
open, it must be confessed that he planned Joyce’s possible 
marriage with a single eye for his own comfort. 

A game of bézique succeeded Craddock’s stroll with Joyce, and 
a cigarette with a whisky and soda consoled him for the with- 
drawal of the ladies. 

‘And you have positively to go up to town again to-morrow ?’ 
said Philip. ‘Cannot we by any means persuade you to stay 
another night ? You in your modesty have noidea what a refresh- 
ment it is to us in our retirement to get a whiff of air from the busy 
bustling world. Yes, I may say “ us,” for my dear little Joyce was 
so pleased at your coming. Would you not be more prudent to 
close that window? I am sure you are sitting in a draught.’ 

This of course meant that Philip was, and Craddock did not 
misunderstand. 

‘I was saying that Joyce was so pleased,’ repeated her father. 

“I ask nothing better than to please Miss Joyce,’ said Craddock. 

* You do please her; I am sure of it. Dear Joyce! I know it 
cannot be long that I shall be able to give her a home. Her future 
continually occupies my thoughts. I daresay she will meet some 
one when we winter in Egypt who will attract her. She is not 
ill-looking, isshe ? I think there must be many suitable men whom 
she would be disposed to regard not unfavourably. Yes, yes.’ 

It was all spoken very softly and tunefully ; the calm sunset of 
declining day seemed to brood over it. The effect was that Arthur 
Craddock got up and paced the room once or twice in silence. 

* Will you give me your permission to ask Miss Joyce if she will 
make me the happiest of men ? ’ he asked. 

* My dear friend ! ’ said Philip, with hand outstretched. - 

(To be continued.) 




















To the Editor of the ConnniLL MaGaZzine. 


§m,—In the December number of the Cornutt Macazine 
there appeared an article over my signature in which I sketched 
the career of the late Sir William Butler. 

That article, as originally written by me, was a review of 
Sir William Butler’s ‘Autobiography,’ and its trend was to 
show that in matters which I was able to check from first-hand 
knowledge his judgment was not infrequently at fault. I 
concluded, however, by expressing the opinion that, with 
regard to his views concerning the genesis of the South African 
War, he was correct in his appreciation of the forces at work, 
and of the abyss to which they were leading. 

Since that article appeared, various people possessed of an 
inside knowledge of the inner history of the South African War, 
to which I cannot pretend, have convinced me that I, in this 
instance, fell into the error of recording a somewhat dogmatical 
judgment on insufficient material. Writing without personal 
knowledge of South African problems, I too hastily assumed that 
the views expressed in the ‘ Autobiography’ as to the causes 
leading up to the War were now generally admitted. I was 
then unacquainted with the other side of the case, as presented, 
for instance, by Sir E. T. Cook’s ‘ Rights and Wrongs of the 
Transvaal War,’ and I feel that it is only fair to your readers 
to state that the positive opinions which I expressed on this 
particular point are not what, in view of my further knowledge, 
I should have written to-day. 

I have, etc., 


Huca Cuirrorp. 


Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, 
December 10, 1912. 








